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Editoricds 


ABIDING  The  word  jievo),  which  is  translated  abide,  is  used 
about  120  times  in  the  New  Testament.  Other 
English  terms  used  to  translate  this  word  are  equally  signifi¬ 
cant — ‘remain,  continue,  tarry,  endure*  (Matt.  10:11;  Luke 
19:6;  Acts  9:43;  27:31;  1  Cor.  13:13;  2  Tim.  2:13).  The 
Apostle  John  employs  this  verb  sixty-four  times,  and  in  his 
writings  the  Authorized  Version  translators  have  rendered 
the  word  abide  twenty-one  times.  The  meaning  of  this  Greek 
term  is  thus  clearly  indicated  as  that  which  remains,  dwells, 
continues,  tarries  or  endures ;  it  is  what  abides  in  the  position 
in  which  it  is  placed.  In  reference  to  spiritual  reality  the 
word  abide  indicates  a  constancy  in  relation  to  Christ.  It  is 
also  true  that  Christ  referred  to  His  own  abiding  in  the 
believer  (cf.  John  16:5),  which  relationship  could  never 
fail  since  it  depends  only  on  His  faithfulness.  There  is  little 
basis,  consequently,  for  the  sentiment  expressed  in  certain 
hymns  wherein  Christ  is  petitioned  to  abide  with  the  believer. 

The  general  meaning  of  the  word  abide  lends  itself  to 
at  least  two  ideas — one  which  suggests  a  continuing  in  union 
with  Christ,  and  another  which  suggests  a  continuing  in 
communion  with  Christ.  The  most  revealing  passage  is  John 
15:1-17,  where  the  believer  is  enjoined  to  abide  in  Christ  as 
a  branch  abides  in  the  vine.  This  passage  will  not  support 
the  notion  that  to  abide  in  Christ  means  to  remain  in  union 
with  Him;  when  this  superficial  rendering  is  accepted,  only 
false  doctrine  ensues.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the 
word  of  exhortation  directs  the  believer  to  remain  in  com¬ 
munion  with  Christ,  as  He  remained  in  communion  with  His 
Father.  As  the  sap  flows  from  the  vine  into  the  branch  that 
remains  in  contact,  so  the  spiritual  vitality  flows  from  Christ 
to  the  believer  who  abides.  Communion  depends  upon  agree¬ 
ment,  and  agreement  requires  complete  subjection  of  one  to 
his  superior:  thus  it  is  imperative  that  the  commandments 
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of  the  one  shall  be  kept  by  the  other.  Christ  said  that  by 
keeping  His  Father’s  commandments  He  abode  in  His  love. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  attempt  on  Christ’s  part  to  preserve 
a  union  with  His  Father.  That  had  been  unbroken  and  un¬ 
breakable  from  all  eternity;  but,  on  the  human  side.  He  did 
maintain  communion  by  doing  the  Father’s  will. 

Three  verses  in  John  15  set  forth  the  doctrinal  significance 
of  abiding  in  Christ:  John  16:2,  6,  10.  “Every  branch  in  me 
that  beareth  not  fruit  he  taketh  away ;  and  every  branch  that 
beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more 
fruit”  (verse  2).  Having  asserted  that  He  is  the  true  Vine 
and  that  His  Father  is  the  Husbandman,  and  later  that  the 
saved  ones  are  the  branches,  Christ  declares  that  a  branch 
in  Him — ^which  terminology  connotes  the  most  vital  and 
immutable  union  that  could  ever  exist — may  fail  to  bear  fruit. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  abide  as 
used  in  this  context  is  determined.  The  branch  is  not  in 
Christ  because  it  bears  fruit;  but  being  in  Christ  the  branch 
may  or  may  not  bear  fruit.  Thus  it  is  demonstrated  that 
abiding  in  Christ  is  not  a  matter  of  maintaining  union  with 
Christ,  but  rather  of  maintaining  communion  with  Him. 
When  communion  with  Christ  is  preserved  on  the  part  of 
one  in  Christ,  the  sap  of  spiritual  vitality  is  imparted  which 
results  in  fruit  being  borne.  This  second  verse  of  the  chapter 
declares  plainly,  then,  that  there  are  those  in  Christ — ^by  so 
much  they  are  saved  and  safe  forever — who  at  a  given  time 
are  not  bearing  fruit.  Respecting  such  ones,  God  reserves 
the  right  to  remove  them  from  their  place  in  this  world  (cf. 
1  Cor.  11:30;  1  John  6:16)  and  take  them  directly  to  heaven’s 
glory.  It  should  not  be  supposed  that  any  ever  go  to  heaven 
because  they  are  fruitful,  because  they  keep  the  command¬ 
ments  of  Christ  or  because  they  abide  in  Christ.  Entrance 
into  glory  depends  only  on  union  with  Christ.  A  branch  in 
Him  will  go  to  heaven  without  being  fruitful,  though  unfruit¬ 
fulness  must  be  accounted  for  in  the  loss  of  rewards  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  in  heaven.  Branches  in  Christ 
which  are  fruitful  are  not  said  to  be  saved  or  kept  saved  on 
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that  account,  but  only  to  be  “purged”  or  pruned  that  they 
may  bear  more  fruit. 

“If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch, 
and  is  withered;  and  men  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into 
the  fire,  and  they  are  burned”  (verse  6).  This  verse — most 
depended  upon  by  those  who  contend  that  the  believer's 
salvation  is  not  secure — must  be  approached  as  this  whole 
theme  of  abiding  requires,  namely,  on  the  basis  of  the  out¬ 
working  of  divine  power  in  the  one  who  is  saved.  Those 
believers  who  do  not  abide  in  communion  with  Christ,  though 
actually  saved,  are  powerless  with  respect  to  testimony  and 
all  manner  of  service.  Being  broken  off  from  communion,  they 
are  withered  in  spiritual  power.  The  judgment  which  falls  im¬ 
mediately  upon  them  is  not  from  God,  however,  but  from  their 
fellow  men  (cf.  2  Sam.  12:14).  It  is  what  James  refers  to 
when  he  states  that  justification  is  by  works  (James  2:14-26). 

Justification  must  be  on  the  ground  of  works  in  the  sphere 
of  the  believer's  relation  to  men,  for  they  judge  only  by  that 
which  they  observe.  Before  God,  justification  is  by  faith; 
but  the  world  knows  nothing  of  such  a  thing.  It  is,  indeed, 
most  demanding  to  require  that  the  one  who  professes  to 
be  a  child  of  God  adorn  the  doctrine  which  he  follows.  The 
Christian  is  admonished,  nevertheless,  to  walk  circumspectly 
before  those  who  are  without.  By  a  reasonable  manifestation 
of  the  divine  life  in  the  believer,  the  world  may  come  to 
know  and  believe  regarding  Christ  (cf.  John  13:34-35;  17: 
21-23).  To  the  children  of  the  Kingdom  Christ  said  that  the 
world,  seeing  their  good  works,  would  glorify  the  Father  in 
heaven  for  this  very  reason  (Matt.  5:16).  As  used  in  this 
present  passage  of  John,  the  figure  which  likens  the  judg¬ 
ments  which  men  impose  to  a  gathering  and  burning  up  of 
withered  branches  is  exceedingly  strong.  It  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  light  of  existing  facts,  too.  Men  do  not  gather 
and  burn  their  fellows  in  a  literal  sense;  yet  they  do  enter 
into  very  drastic  judgment  of  the  one  who  professes  to  be 
saved  but  does  not  manifest  the  ideals  which  belong  to  that 
life.  This  warning  of  Christ's  to  believers  respecting  the 
merciless  attitude  of  the  world,  then,  is  timely  and  important. 
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It  is  probably  the  only  instance  in  which  Christ  introduces 
this  particular  theme  when  contemplating  the  Christian 
in  his  relationship  to  the  cosmos  world.  The  unrelenting  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  world  towards  the  believer  is  suggested  by  the 
words  following,  in  verses  18  and  19 :  “If  the  world  hate  you, 
ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you.  If  ye  were  of 
the  world,  the  world  would  love  his  own:  but  because  ye 
are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world, 
therefore  the  world  hateth  you.” 

“If  you  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my 
love;  even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father’s  commandments,  and 
abide  in  his  love”  (verse  10).  This  particular  verse,  referred 
to  above,  determines  what  is  actually  required  of  the  believer 
to  the  end  that  he  may  abide  in  communion  with  Christ.  The 
issue  is  stated  simply — “if  ye  keep  my  commandments.” 
Keeping  the  commandments  of  Christ  is  easily  recognized  as 
the  ground  of  fruit-bearing  or  communion  with  Christ;  it 
is  in  no  sense  the  ground  of  union  with  Him,  for  that  is 
gained  by  faith  alone.  By  keeping  His  perfect  will  a  com¬ 
munion  is  sustained,  which  fellowship  opens  the  way  for 
the  divine  inflow  of  vital  power  by  which  fruit  will  be 
borne.  No  reference  is  made  by  Christ  in  this  connection  to 
the  commands  of  Moses.  The  phrase  “my  commandments” 
is  not  employed  by  Christ,  indeed,  until  He  reaches  the  upper 
room  and  anticipates  there  the  present  heavenly  relationship 
to  Christ  which  is  true  of  all  who  believe.  Christ  cites  His 
own  relation  to  the  Father  as  an  illustration  of  communing: 
“even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father’s  commandments,  and  abide 
in  his  love.”  He  kept  His  Father’s  commandments,  not  in 
order  to  create  or  preserve  union  with  Him  but  to  preserve 
a  communion  with  God. 

The  results  of  abiding  are  both  negative  and  positive. 
On  the  negative  side  it  is  said,  “Without  me  [apart  from 
Christ,  or  separated  from  life-giving  communion  with  Him] 
ye  can  do  nothing”  (John  15:5).  On  the  positive  side  there 
are  four  effects  to  flow  from  the  abiding  life:  the  purge 
which  is  pruning  (verse  2),  prayer  effectual  (verse  7),  joy 
celestial  (verse  11),  and  fruit  perpetual  (verse  16). 
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It  may  be  restated  now,  in  conclusion,  that  the  context 
of  John  15  is  addressed  to  those  who  are  saved;  it  does  not 
concern  their  salvation  and  its  endurance,  but  it  does  concern 
a  life-receiving  contact  or  fellowship  with  Christ,  an  abiding 
which  results  in  the  production  of  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Husbandman. 

SCOURGING  There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  just 
what  is  meant  in  Hebrews  12:6  when  it  is 
written:  “For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth.”  From  the  text  it  is 
evident  that  chastisement  and  scourging  are  not  the  same 
experience.  Because  of  His  love  the  Lord  will  not  allow  His 
own  to  go  uncorrected;  chastisement  will  follow.  But  the 
phrase  “and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receiveth”  is 
more  of  a  perplexity. 

Evidently  the  fact  that  the  ones  involved  are  sons  enters 
into  this  revelation  of  God’s  procedure,  as  the  fact  that  He 
loveth  His  own  enters  into  the  fact  of  chastisement.  At  any 
rate  the  procedure  is  universal  in  either  situation  with  God’s 
people.  What  then  can  scourging  mean?  His  sons,  all  of 
God’s  people,  must  be  subject  to  His  will — He  cannot  suffer 
anarchy  in  His  household.  Practically,  then,  the  Lord  cannot 
rest  until  each  son  is  submissive  to  His  will.  The  individual 
may  not  recognize  just  what  God  is  accomplishing  in  his  life, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  no  rest  until  the  will  is 
yielded  to  the  Father. 

Such  yielding  may  be  made  easy  if  the  individual  believer 
responds  to  the  authority  of  the  Father,  as  would  be  the 
natural  thing  to  do,  too.  It  is  also  possible,  as  multitudes 
have  demonstrated,  to  fight  against  the  authority  and  will 
of  God  until  drastic  things  have  to  be  done  to  bring  one’s 
will  into  subjection.  And  all  for  the  best  of  reasons:  He 
“scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receiveth.” 

^  ^  ^ 

SOVEREIGNTY  The  sovereignty  of  God  is  none  other 
than  His  rightful  direction  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  He  has  created.  Anything  else  in  Him  would  be  unthink- 
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able.  Likewise  He  retains  a  sovereign  authority  over  certain 
aspects  of  human  life.  First,  there  is  His  control  over  who 
should  be  born  into  this  world  and  exactly  when.  In  this 
aspect  God  must  retain  His  authority  or  soon  the  world 
would  be  full  of  beings  unintended  by  Him.  Everyone  born 
into  ,the  world  has  individuality  in  the  sight  of  God,  of 
course;  they  are  appointed  to  fill  a  certain  place  in  His 
creation.  Again,  this  is  most  reasonable;  nothing  else  would 
be  reasonable. 

Second,  there  is  control  over  who  dies  and  when  they  die. 
God  must  determine  the  end  of  the  life  He  has  carefully 
planned.  It  would  make  no  big  difference  how  they  die, 
whether  by  natural  causes  or  by  their  own  hand.  It  must 
be  recognized,  however,  that  all  is  in  the  plan  of  God.  The 
time  as  well  as  the  manner  of  death  for  each  one  born  into 
this  world  is  a  vital  consideration  in  the  mind  of  Him  who 
ordereth  all  things  according  to  the  purpose  of  His  will. 

Third,  there  is  control  over  who  shall  be  saved  out  of  the 
vast  throngs  who  go  down  to  a  Christ-less  death.  This  issue, 
then,  is  in  the  perfect  plan  and  will  of  God.  There  is  no 
uncertainty  as  to  who  comprise  the  election  that  are  to  form 
the  Body  and  Bride  of  Christ.  Prayer  may  be  offered  for  the 
salvation  of  the  unsaved,  and  that  very  prayer  may  be 
a  needful  step  in  the  bringing  of  a  soul  to  Christ.  On  the 
other  hand,  prayer  cannot  revise  the  plan  of  God  respecting 
those  who  are  to  be  saved.  And  the  fact  remains  that  He 
strangely  passes  by  many  whom  we  dearly  love  and  for 
whom  we  pray.  His  way  is  always  best,  none  the  less. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 

INFINITE  The  world  and  the  church  occupy  the  same 
CONTRAST  territory,  having  a  home  upon  the  earth 
together,  but  all  the  same  representing  diverse 
kingdoms.  One  is  a  kingdom  of  darkness,  the  other  a  realm 
of  light  and  life  and  truth.  In  the  world  they  have  a  journal 
called  Time;  the  church  speaks  on  the  subject  of  destiny,  a 
theme  more  profound.  In  the  one  realm  you  read  a  publication 
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named  Life.  But  what  does  the  world  know  about  life  ever¬ 
lasting?  Some  readers  will  pick  up  a  newspaper  like  the 
New  York  Times  and  scan  it,  yet  what  are  times  compared 
with  the  One  heading  the  church  who  rises  above  limitation 
as  master  of  all,  maker  of  the  universe,  framer  of  destiny. 
Lord  of  eternity? 

There  was  a  day  when  the  church  dominated  everywhere 
in  the  earth  simply  because  of  its  link  with  God.  Such  an  era 
has  passed.  Furthermore,  not  all  men  would  like  a  return  to 
the  Middle  Ages  although  they  in  themselves  were  perhaps 
times  no  more  repressive  for  the  masses  than  is  the  human¬ 
istic  age  of  the  present.  Where  the  church  erred  in  centuries 
past  was  to  interfere  with  the  state  despite  the  fact  that  her 
kingdom  lay  wholly  in  another  sphere.  As  Christ  did  not 
clash  with  the  empire  of  His  first  coming  but  instead  paid 
His  taxes  to  Caesar,  so  for  the  church.  This  means  for  the 
Christian  a  focus  on  the  things  of  God  and  grace,  inviting  all 
men  to  be  saved  from  the  wrath  to  come  which  Christ  must 
bring  as  a  just  retribution,  upon  His  return  to  earth. 

If  ever  the  church  is  to  make  any  contribution  as  it  did 
in  days  past  with  the  faithful  apostles,  it  must  concentrate 
on  the  things  of  God,  the  one  thing  needful,  the  command  to 
evangelize  and  sympathize.  To  forget  the  vast  gulf  between 
church  and  world,  their  diverse  character  and  responsibility, 
is  to  court  disaster  and  as  well  to  overlook  essentials.  Man’s 
inward  needs  call  for  attention.  Who  can  or  will  meet  them  if 
the  church  fail,  if  the  individual  believer  not  constitute 
himself  a  personal  ambassador  of  heaven’s  good  will  in  this 
the  day  of  salvation?  True,  the  hour  is  coming  when  church 
and  state  become  one  on  earth.  But  that  time  will  not  appear 
until  Christ  returns,  both  a  king  and  priest,  in  the  glorious 
future.  Never  until  then  can  world  and  church  work  together 
as  a  single  kingdom  because  it  would  mean  the  unequal  yoke 
of  light  and  darkness. 

^  ^  ^ 

A  LASTING  Of  William  Pitt  the  Younger,  prime  minister 
LEGACY  of  Great  Britain  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
age,  it  can  be  said  “No  man  ever  lived  a  more 
remarkable  life,  and  few  men  made  more  of  a  difference  to 
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other  lives  than  the  younger  Pitt.”  During  his  last  hours  if 
not  so  prominently  beforehand,  a  Christian  faith  shone  forth 
as  the  declaration  was  made,  ‘‘I  throw  myself  entirely  upon 
the  mercy  of  God  through  the  merits  of  Christ.”  Nevertheless 
the  question  may  arise.  What  of  a  lasting  nature  was 
achieved  even  by  Pitt?  He  himself  would  admit  being 
thwarted  over  Ireland,  over  reform,  over  slavery,  over  free¬ 
dom  itself — ^grave  issues  in  his  time — if  not  over  preservation 
of  Europe  in  the  hour  of  Napoleon’s  ravages. 

Governments  still  rise  and  fall  regardless  of  the  states¬ 
men  at  their  helm.  The  fall  may  be  postponed  or  the  rise 
hastened  by  reason  of  the  man  in  power,  but  nothing  is 
static  and  the  end  inevitable.  Today  science  is  offering 
unbelievable  discoveries,  invention  that  could  annihilate  or 
benefit  civilization  depending  on  its  responsible  use.  But  life 
is  still  short,  at  best.  Literacy  now  makes  it  possible  for  new 
millions  to  read,  transportation  and  commerce  make  one 
world  of  the  many  continents,  medicine  protects  life  as  never 
before.  But  where  is  the  human  race  going?  Is  it  not  hasten¬ 
ing  to  the  grave  about  as  rapidly  as  ever,  one  generation 
after  the  other?  Death  mocks  the  ambitious,  challenges  the 
living  to  do  what  they  can  to  make  advance  ere  the  swift  end. 

If  someone  desires  to  benefit  his  neighbor  and  leave 
behind  a  lasting  legacy,  he  would  do  well  not  to  imitate 
William  Pitt  the  Younger,  today’s  Winston  Churchill  or  any 
other  human  leader  not  pursuing  a  spiritual  purpose.  That  is 
the  fact  of  the  matter.  We  thank  God  for  material  blessings 
however  they  come  to  us,  through  whatever  instrumentality 
animate  or  inanimate.  But  the  roots  of  man’s  being  are  inside, 
there  too  the  seat  of  his  fundamental  need  consequently.  God 
knows  such  a  fact  only  too  well.  “For  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.”  We 
serve  our  fellow  man  best,  then,  if  we  carry  them  the  good 
news  of  Christ,  whereby  we  also  are  serving  God  who  wants 
men  saved. 


John  Henry  Bennetch 
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THE  CALVINISTIC  DOCTRINE  OF  SECURITY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Th.D.  (hon.) 

Unavoidably,  much  that  enters  into  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  security  has  been  alluded  to  by  way  of  contrast  or  com¬ 
parison  in  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  Arminian  position. 
Perhaps  enough  has  been  presented  respecting  the  Calvinistic 
view  of  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  efficacious  calling,  de¬ 
crees,  the  fact  and  character  of  the  fall,  divine  omniscience, 
divine  sovereignty,  and  sovereign  grace,  though  it  may  safely 
be  restated  that  what  is  termed  Calvinism — largely  for  want 
of  a  more  comprehensive  cognomen — is,  so  far  as  devout  men 
have  been  able  to  comprehend  it,  the  essential  Pauline  the¬ 
ology,  especially  in  its  soteriological  aspects.  After  all. 
Systematic  Theology  is  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  men  to 
state  in  orderly  arrangement  what  God  has  revealed  in  the 
Bible.  The  Word  of  God  is  consistent  with  itself  and  it  is 
regrettable  that  good  men  do  not  agree  among  themselves 
about  the  interpretation. 

In  seeking  a  reason,  or  reasons,  for  this  lack  of  unity, 
certain  suggestions  may  be  advanced.  First,  it  has  pleased 
God  so  to  embed  the  truth  in  the  Sacred  Text  that  only  those 
who  study  unceasingly  and  who  are  qualified  for  the  task  by 
educational  background,  all  of  this  coupled  wtih  true  spiritual 
insight,  are  able  to  discern  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  its 
revelation  in  its  length  and  breadth,  its  height  and  depth. 
Men  with  little  or  no  conformity  to  these  educational  require¬ 
ments  have  rendered  superficial  opinions,  which  are  based 
on  mere  human  reason  and  claim  to  be  final.  This  shallow 
dogmatism  has  swept  multitudes  who  think  but  little  into 
cults  and  sporadic  religious  movements.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  the  man  who  is  least  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority  will  be,  very  often,  the  most  dogmatic.  A  second 
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explanation  of  disagreement  in  Bible  interpretation  is  slavish 
conformity  to  human  leaders.  This  tendency  can  easily  beset 
the  best  interpreters.  Each  sect  feels  called  upon  to  main¬ 
tains  its  theological  schools  and  to  pursue  its  peculiar  point 
of  view.  Their  theology  is  published  and  defended  by  those 
who  are  run  in  their  specific  molds.  In  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  but  one  body  of  revealed  truth  setting  forth  but 
one  system,  that  which  God  has  given,  the  disagreement  which 
obtains  between  sincere  and  educationally  disciplined  men 
may  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  this  tendency  to  cleave 
to  the  human  authorities  identified  with  a  given  sect.  The 
creed  of  the  denomination  is  more  to  be  defended  than  the 
Word  of  God  itself.  In  the  present  day,  there  is  but  little 
resentment  when  the  Scriptures  are  discredited,  but  there 
is  strong  opposition  experienced  when  the  position  occupied 
by  the  denomination  is  questioned.  Men  seldom  change  their 
preconceived  views  whether  good  or  bad.  Their  early  train¬ 
ing  and  theological  discipline  serve  as  a  mold  from  which 
the  individual  will  seldom  be  extricated.  Such  a  slavish 
bondage  to  human  leaders  and  creeds  may  impede  Calvinists 
as  well  as  Arminians.  It  will  be  recognized  by  all,  however, 
that  Calvinists  as  a  body,  judging  from  their  writings,  are 
more  concerned  to  be  conformed  to  the  Bible  than  any  other 
group  that  is  held  together  by  common  theological  beliefs. 
Ignorance,  intolerance,  unteachableness,  and  slavish  devo¬ 
tion  to  human  leaders  are  the  roots  of  doctrinal  confusion 
with  the  attending  evils  which  that  confusion  engenders. 

The  names  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  may  well  be  dis¬ 
missed  if  only  a  clear  understanding  of  the  Word  of  God 
may  be  gained.  However,  these  appellations  do  represent, 
in  the  main,  two  conflicting  schools  of  theological  thought, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  defend  the  Word  of 
God  and  Calvinism  is  favored  only  because  it,  in  turn,  favors 
the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  The  Calvinistic  interpretations, 
especially  respecting  security,  are  unstrained  and  show  an 
amenableness  to  the  Word  of  God.  The  great  doctrines  of 
Scripture  bearing  on  security — universal  depravity,  effectual 
calling,  decrees,  the  fall,  omniscience,  divine  sovereignty, 
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and  sovereign  grace — are  taken  by  the  Calvinists  in  the  plain 
and  natural  meaning  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  Sacred 
Text.  It  is  not  claimed  that  there  are  no  truths  which  are 
too  deep  for  human  understanding;  but  these,  when  received 
in  the  natural  sense  of  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  if  not 
fully  understood,  are  found  to  be  harmonious  with  the  re¬ 
vealed  plan  and  purpose  of  God. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  previous  section  of  this 
thesis  that  the  Scriptures  upon  which  the  Arminian  depends, 
for  such  Biblical  appeal  respecting  insecurity  as  he  chooses 
to  make,  are  none  of  them  in  any  final  sense  a  support  for 
his  contention.  His  interpretation  of  these  portions  of  the 
Word  of  God  is  well  described  by  the  text:  “as  also  in  all 
his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these  things;  in  which  are 
some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are  un¬ 
learned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  scriptures, 
unto  their  own  destruction.”  Over  against  these  passages 
to  which  the  Arminians  resort  is  the  positive,  constructive, 
and  consistent  declaration  of  uncounted  New  Testament  pas¬ 
sages  which  in  unqualified  terms  assert  that  the  believer  is 
secure.  Added  to  these  positive  assertions  of  the  Word  of 
God  are  those  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  every  doctrine 
which  is  at  all  related  to  a  complete  soteriology.  No  Ar¬ 
minian  undertakes  to  demonstrate  that  the  possitive  passages 
are  uncertain  in  their  meaning.  Their  only  recourse  is  to 
claim  that  human  responsibility  must  be  read  into  these 
passages  in  order  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the  interpre¬ 
tation  they  have  placed  on  so-called  insecurity  texts.  John 
6:24  must  read,  “He  that  heareth  My  word,  and  believeth 
on  Him  that  sent  Me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not 
come  into  condemnation — ^that  is,  if  he  holds  out  to  the  end.” 
Romans  8:30  must  read,  “Moreover  whom  He  did  predes¬ 
tinate  by  foreknowing  their  faith  and  works,  them  He  also 
called  provided  they  are  willing  to  be  called:  and  whom  He 
called,  them  He  also  justified  provided  they  do  not  sin:  and 
whom  He  justified,  them  He  also  glorified  provided  they  do 
not  fall  from  their  own  steadfastness.”  It  is  no  small  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  add  to,  or  take  from,  the  Word  of  God  (Rev. 
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22:18-19),  or  to  handle  that  Word  deceitfully  (2  Cor.  4:2). 

Having  previously  discussed  the  Calvinistic  belief  respect¬ 
ing  the  great  soteriological  doctrines,  it  remains  now  to 
consider  the  direct  and  positive  unfolding  of  eternal  security 
as  presented  in  the  New  Testament. 

While  there  are  unnumbered  secondary  declarations  and 
inferences  respecting  the  security  of  the  true  Christian,  this 
article  will  present  twelve  major  reasons,  declared  in  the 
New  Testament,  why  the  believer  once  saved  can  never  be 
lost.  Liberty  is  to  be  claimed  in  connection  with  each  of 
these  reasons  to  point  out  what  the  rationalistic  denial  of 
the  truth  in  question  involves.  These  twelve  reasons,  it  will 
be  found,  are  equally  divided  in  their  relation  to  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Godhead — four  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Father,  four  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Son,  and  four  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  Spirit.  This  threefold  fact  at  once 
lifts  this  theme  to  the  level  of  a  major  doctrine  of  Soteriology. 
Of  these  twelve  reasons  it  may  be  said  that  any  one  of  them 
is  in  itself  a  final  and  sufficient  basis  for  confidence  that  the 
child  of  God  will  be  preserved  unto  heaven’s  glory.  When 
twelve  reasons,  each  complete  and  conclusive  in  itself,  are 
contemplated,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming.  In  general, 
the  New  Testament  presents  the  Father  as  purposing,  calling, 
justifying,  and  glorifying  those  who  believe  on  Christ;  the 
Son  is  presented  as  becoming  incarnate  that  He  might  be  a 
Kinsman-Redeemer,  as  dying  a  substitutionary  and  efficacious 
death,  as  rising  to  be  a  living  Savior  both  as  Advocate  and 
Intercessor,  and  as  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church;  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  presented  as  administering  and  executing  the 
purpose  of  the  Father  and  the  redemption  which  the  Son  has 
wrought.  It  is  reasonable,  then,  that  all  three  Persons  of  the 
Godhead  should  have  their  individual  share  in  preserving 
to  fruition  that  which  God  has  determined. 

I.  THE  REASONS  WHICH  DEPEND  ON  GOD  THE  FATHER 

The  four  reasons  for  security  which  are  assigned  to  the 
Father  are:  (1)  the  sovereign  purpose  of  God,  (2)  the  Father’s 
infinite  power  set  free,  (3)  the  infinite  love  of  God,  and  (4) 
the  influence  on  the  Father  of  the  prayer  of  His  Son. 
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1.  The  Sovereign  Purpose  op  God.  By  no  process  of 
worthy  reasoning  and  certainly  by  no  word  of  revelation  can 
it  be  concluded  that  He  who  created  all  things  according 
to  His  sovereign  purpose — ^which  purpose  extends  on  into 
eternity  to  come  and  comprehends  every  minute  detail  that 
will  ever  come  to  pass — ^will  be  defeated  in  the  realization 
of  all  His  intention ;  nor  should  there  be  failure  to  accept  the 
truth  that  the  bringing  of  redeemed  men  into  heaven’s  glory 
is  a  major  divine  purpose  behind  all  His  creative  undertaking. 
The  assumption  is  unfounded  and  vain  which  declares  that 
the  saving  of  souls  and  the  outcalling  of  the  Church  is  but 
a  minor  detail  which,  if  unsuccessful,  would,  on  account  of 
its  insignificance,  have  no  important  bearing  on  the  main 
divine  objective.  It  is  true  that,  on  the  human  side,  man 
exercises  his  will  in  that  he  acts  according  to  his  desires  and 
best  judgment.  It  is  also  true  and  of  greater  importance 
that  God  molds  those  desires  and  enlightens  that  human 
judgment.  It  is  natural  for  men  to  conclude  that,  since  in 
the  range  of  their  own  experience  their  acceptance  of  Christ 
is  optional,  the  salvation  of  a  soul  and  its  attaining  to  heaven’s 
glory  is  a  matter  of  indifference  or  uncertainty  in  the  mind 
of  God.  The  failure  of  one  soul  to  be  saved  and  to  reach 
glory  whom  God  has  ordained  to  that  end  means  the  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  actuality  of  divine  sovereignty.  If  God 
could  fail  in  one  feature,  be  it  ever  so  small.  He  could  fail 
in  all.  If  He  could  fail  in  anything.  He  ceases  to  be  God  and 
the  universe  is  drifting  to  a  destiny  about  which  God  Him¬ 
self  could  know  nothing.  None  would  doubt  that  the  incar¬ 
nation  and  death  of  Christ  were  major  features  in  the  purpose 
of  God;  but  all  this,  it  is  revealed,  is  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  many  sons  into  glory.  It  is  written:  “But  we  see 
Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the 
suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour;  that  He 
by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste  death  for  every  man.  For 
it  became  Him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are 
all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the 
captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings”  (Heb. 
2:9-10).  God  did  not  give  His  Son  as  a  fortuitous  venture, 
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with  uncertainty  about  whether  a  remnant  of  His  purpose 
would  be  realized.  Every  devout  mind  would  be  shocked  by 
the  recital  of  such  God-dishonoring  insinuations;  yet  every 
feature  of  this  impious  sequence  is  unavoidably  admitted  if 
it  be  allowed  that  God  could  fail  in  the  realization  of  His 
purpose  in  the  instance  of  one  soul. 

Ephesians  1:11-12  is  a  proper  declaration  in  respect  to 
the  divine  purpose:  “In  whom  also  we  have  obtained  an  in¬ 
heritance,  being  predestinated  according  to  the  purpose  of 
him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will:  that  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory,  who  first 
trusted  in  Christ.”  And,  though  often  referred  to  previously, 
Romans  8:28-30  proclaims  the  same  immutable  divine  inten¬ 
tion,  with  plenary  assurance  that  the  sovereign  purpose  of 
God  will  be  realized.  The  passage  reads:  “And  we  know 
that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God, 
to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose.  For 
whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  con¬ 
formed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first¬ 
born  among  many  brethren.  Moreover  whom  he  did  pre¬ 
destinate,  them  he  also  called:  and  whom  he  called,  them  he 
also  justified:  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified.” 
The  primary  pronouncement  of  this  passage  is  that  “all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God  [a  ref¬ 
erence  to  those  who  are  saved],  to  them  who  are  the  called 
according  to  his  purpose.”  This  entire  program  centers  in 
His  purpose,  which  began  with  predestination  and  fore¬ 
knowledge  acting  in  their  combined  effectiveness.  That  this  in¬ 
tent  which  was  foreseen  and  predetermined  might  be  achieved. 
He  calls.  He  justifies,  and  He  glorifies.  This  purpose  is  for 
each  individual  who  is  saved.  If  it  is  inquired  whether  the 
individual  must  believe  by  the  action  of  his  own  will,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  divine  call  consists  in  the  moving 
of  the  human  will — not  by  coercion,  but  by  persuasion — and 
that,  by  so  much,  the  only  human  responsibility — believing, 
which  is  of  measureless  importance — is  guaranteed. 

All  that  God  has  purposed  in  behalf  of  those  who  are 
saved  He  has  promised  in  unconditional  covenant  and  His 
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covenant  cannot  be  broken,  else  the  holy  character  of  God 
is  defamed.  Would  any  pious  individual  assert  that  God 
might  promise  and  not  fulfill?  Yet  He  has,  by  the  very  reve¬ 
lation  of  His  sovereign  intent,  promised  complete  preserva¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  saved  at  all.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
include  the  element  of  human  faith  in  this  great  undertaking. 
When  it  is  thus  included,  it  is  not  the  introduction  of  an  un¬ 
certainty,  as  it  is  easily  supposed.  There  is  no  uncertainty 
whatever  where  He  is  the  Author  of  faith.  When  God  says 
He  will  save  those  who  believe,  it  is  understood  from  other 
Scriptures  that  His  elect,  under  the  persuasion  which  cannot 
fail,  will  believe. 

God’s  ability  to  make  unconditional  covenants  in  the  out¬ 
working  of  His  sovereign  purpose  is  demonstrated  in  the 
covenants  made  with  Abraham  and  David.  The  only  respon¬ 
sibility  in  either  of  these  covenants  is  contained  in  the 
sovereign  “I  will”  of  Jehovah.  Both  covenants  reach  on  for 
their  fulfillment  to  future  ages.  Because  of  their  duration, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  these  covenants  could  not  rest  on  the 
faithfulness  of  either  of  the  men  involved.  The  span  of  their 
lives  scarcely  marked  the  beginning  of  the  realization  of  all 
that  God  promised  in  these  covenants.  It  is  of  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  to  note  that  in  the  case  of  David — and  this  may  be 
perplexing  to  Arminians — God  declared  that  the  sins  of 
David’s  sons,  through  whom  the  covenant  was  to  be  perpet¬ 
uated,  would  not  in  any  case  abrogate  the  covenant;  besides 
it  should  also  be  observed,  Jehovah  reserved  the  right  to 
chastise  those  in  David’s  line  who  offended  (2  Sam.  7:8-16; 
Ps.  89:20-37). 

The  word  promise  as  employed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  (cf. 
Rom.  4:13-14,  16,  20;  Gal.  3:17-19,  22,  29;  4:23,  28)  though 
much  neglected  in  doctrinal  study,  represents  precisely  the 
form  of  unconditional  promise  which  God  made  to  Abraham 
— not  the  promise  of  the  same  thing,  but  that  which  in  each 
case  is  unconditional  and  therefore  an  expression  of  divine 
sovereignty.  The  promise  made  to  the  believer  of  this  age  is 
not  only  concerning  different  objectives,  but  reaches  out  to 
realms  unrevealed  to  Abraham.  God  did  not  covenant  with 
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Abraham  that  He  would  present  Abraham  faultless  before 
the  presence  of  His  glory  (Jude  1:24);  nor  did  He  promise 
that  Abraham  would  be  accepted  in  the  Beloved  (Eph.  1:6). 
Under  present  relationships,  the  word  promise  represents  all 
that  God  in  sovereign  grace  designs  for  the  believer.  Abra¬ 
ham  is  the  divinely  determined  pattern  of  salvation  by  promise 
(Gen.  15:6;  Rom.  4:3,  20-25);  but  the  scope  of  the  promise 
now  is  widely  different  in  the  case  of  the  believer  as  com¬ 
pared  to  that  which  was  addressed  to  Abraham.  The  force 
of  this  divinely  revealed  principle  to  make  a  sovereign  cove¬ 
nant  of  promise  and  to  execute  it  apart  from  every  human 
condition  is  seen  in  Romans  4:16,  where  it  is  written:  “It  is 
of  faith  [nothing  on  man^s  part],  that  it  might  be  by  grace 
[everything  on  God’s  part],  to  the  end  the  promise  might  be 
sure.”  If  the  end  in  view  depended  at  any  point  on  human 
resources  or  factors,  the  promise  could  not  be  sure;  but,  being 
an  unconditional,  sovereign  work  of  God,  the  result  is  as  sure 
as  the  existence  of  the  eternal  God.  Similarly,  in  Galatians 
3 :22  it  is  written  that  “the  scripture  hath  concluded  all  [Jew 
and  Gentile  alike]  under  sin,”  which  means  that  God  accepts 
no  merit  from  man  which  might  be  credited  to  his  account 
in  his  salvation.  This  is  so  in  order  that  “the  promise,”  which 
is  realized  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  “might  be  given  to  them 
that  believe” — meaning,  who  do  no  more  than  to  believe.  The 
Apostle  is  careful  to  point  out  that,  in  the  case  of  Abraham, 
he  was  declared  righteous  by  believing.  It  could  not  be  be¬ 
cause  of  law  observance,  since  the  law  was  not  given  until 
five  hundred  years  later;  nor  could  it  have  been  merited  by 
circumcision,  since  Abraham  was  not  then  circumcised  (Rom. 
4:9-16).  Thus  the  grace-promise  with  all  it  includes  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  believer  apart  from  the  merit  system  which 
the  law  would  impose,  and  apart  from  all  ceremonials.  It  is 
the  sovereign  purpose  of  the  sovereign  God,  which  is  ac¬ 
complished  to  infinite  perfection  through  sovereign  grace  on 
the  sole  condition  of  faith  in  Christ  as  Savior. 


The  Arminian  insists  that  human  merit  is  essential  for 
safekeeping  and  by  so  much  he  denies  that  the  eternal  pur¬ 
pose  in  salvation  is  to  be  accomplished  by  unconditional 
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sovereign  grace.  To  him  the  promise  is  not  sure,  and  he 
denies  that  God  has  concluded  all  under  sin  for  the  very  in¬ 
tent  that  the  human  element  should  be  dismissed  forever. 
This  Arminian  misrepresentation  is  not  an  insignificant  mat¬ 
ter.  The  gospel  he  preaches  is  perilously  near  being  “another 
gospel/*  that  which  merits  the  unrevoked  anathema  of  Gala¬ 
tians  1:8-9. 

The  unconditional  divine  covenant  of  promise  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  vast  body  of  Scripture.  It  enters  into  every 
passage  in  which  salvation  and  safekeeping  are  made  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  faith  in  Christ.  The  following  texts  will  serve 
as  illustration:  “For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life”  (John  3 :16) ; 
“Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  heareth  my  word, 
and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and 
shall  not  come  into  condemnation;  but  is  passed  from  death 
unto  life**  (John  5:24) ;  “All  that  the  Father  giveth  me  shall 
come  to  me ;  and  him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out**  (John  6:37);  “And  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life;  and 
they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them 
out  of  my  hand**  (John  10:28);  “Moreover  whom  he  did 
predestinate,  them  he  also  called:  and  whom  he  called,  them 
he  also  justified:  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glori¬ 
fied**  (Rom.  8:30). 

2.  The  Father*s  Infinite  Power  Set  Free.  The  prob¬ 
lem  related  to  the  exercise  of  divine  power  in  the  safekeep¬ 
ing  of  the  believer  is  more  complex  than  it  would  be  were 
there  no  moral  features  involved.  Granting  that  God  is 
omnipotent,  and  to  this  all  pious  souls  will  agree,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  situation  in  which  God  could 
preserve  an  individual  Christian  by  His  arbitrary  domination, 
or  a  situation  in  which  He  could  surround  the  believer  with 
influences  which  would  safeguard  him  throughout  his  days; 
but  Christians  sin  and  are  imperfect,  which  fact  introduces 
a  moral  problem  when  their  safekeeping  is  considered.  With¬ 
out  doubt,  it  is  this  moral  problem  which  is  the  formidable 
obstacle  to  security  in  the  Arminian*s  mind.  This  issue  will 
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be  discussed  more  fully  sometime  later.  The  Arminian  read¬ 
ily  discloses  his  mind  when  asked  the  direct  question,  What 
would  serve  to  unsave  the  Christian?  His  answer,  of  course, 
is  sin — but  not  minor  sins,  such  as  all  believers  commit,  else 
no  Christian  would  endure  at  all  and  they  evidently  do  en¬ 
dure;  even  Christians  of  the  Arminian  faith  endure  to  some 
extent,  and  some  do  reach  heaven  at  last.  No  Arminian 
would  contend  that  those  of  their  number  who  reach  heaven 
do  so  on  the  basis  of  a  sinless  life.  The  contention  is,  rather, 
that  those  thus  favored  did  not  commit  sins  sufficiently 
wicked  to  unsave  them.  By  so  much,  as  all  will  admit,  a 
rationalistic  and  unscriptural  claim  is  introduced  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  big  sins  and  little  sins.  Yet  even  more 
daring  in  its  unbelief  is  the  obvious  confession  involved, 
which  asserts  that  sin  may  unsave  after  Christ  has  borne  it. 
The  Scriptures  declare  that  Christ  by  His  death  became  the 
propitation  for  our  sins  (1  John  2:2),  which  certainly  means 
that  the  believer’s  sins,  in  contrast  to  “the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,”  have  had  their  specific  and  perfect  judgment  wrought 
out  by  Christ  in  His  death — a  judgment  so  perfect  that  the 
Father  is  rendered  infinitely  propitious  by  it.  It  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  state  here  the  qualifying  truth  that,  though 
the  Christian’s  sin  does  not  surpass  the  propitation  which  is 
originated  to  disannul  its  power,  it  does  carry  with  it  other 
penalties,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  chastisement  by  the 
Father  should  the  sinning  Christian  continue  to  sin  without 
repentance  and  confession  (1  Cor.  11:31-32). 

The  special  point  which  this  division  of  this  theme  aims  to 
establish  is  that  God  the  Father  not  only  is  able  because  of 
omnipotence  to  keep  His  own,  but  that  He  is  set  free  through 
the  death  of  His  Son  to  keep  them,  in  spite  of  the  moral  prob¬ 
lem  which  the  imperfection  of  each  Christian  engenders.  The 
New  Testament  bears  abundant  testimony  to  the  unrestrained 
ability  of  God  to  keep  those  whom  He  has  saved  through 
Christ.  It  is  written:  “My  Father,  which  gave  them  me,  is 
greater  than  all ;  and  no  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my 
Father’s  hand”  (John  10:29);  “and  being  fully  persuaded 
that,  what  he  had  promised,  he  was  able  also  to  perform” 
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(Rom.  4:21);  “What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things?  If 
God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?  .  .  .  For  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi¬ 
palities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord”  (Rom.  8:31,  38-39);  “WTio  art  thou  that  judgest 
another  man’s  servant?  to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or 
falleth.  Yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up:  for  God  is  able  to  make 
him  stand”  (Rom.  14:4) ;  “Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  do 
exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us”  (Eph.  3:20) ;  “who  shall 
change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his 
glorious  body,  according  to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able 
even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself”  (Phil.  3:21);  “For 
the  which  cause  I  also  suffer  these  things:  nevertheless  I  am 
not  ashamed:  for  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed 
unto  him  against  that  day”  (2  Tim.  1 :12) ;  “Wherefore  he 
is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God 
by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them” 
(Heb.  7:25);  “Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep  you  from 
falling,  and  to  present  you  faultless  before  the  presence  of 
his  glory  with  exceeding  joy”  (Jude  1:24).  To  all  this  may 
be  added  the  specific  disclosure  of  Ephesians  1:19-21,  where¬ 
in  it  is  revealed  that  the  very  power  which  wrought  in  Christ 
to  raise  Him  from  the  dead — ^the  supreme  power — is  “to  us- 
ward.”  Who,  indeed,  is  able  to  estimate  the  advantage  to 
the  child  of  God  of  that  immeasurable  power? 

To  maintain  his  position,  the  Arminian  must  insert  his 
own  unwarranted  qualifications  into  each  of  these  divine 
declarations  and  must  deny  that  God’s  power  is  free  to  act 
in  the  preservation  of  believers.  The  Arminian  denial  of 
the  revelation  that  God  is  propitious  toward  the  believer’s 
sins  is  equivalent  to  the  denial  of  all  that  enters  into  the 
doctrine  of  sovereign  grace. 

3.  The  Infinite  Love  of  God.  That  which  actuated  God 
from  all  eternity  in  His  elective  choice  of  those  whom  He 
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would  bring  into  glory  was  His  love  for  them.  If,  as  many 
scholars  believe,  the  words  in  love,  which  in  the  Authorized 
Version  are  at  the  end  of  Ephesians  1:4,  are  to  be  made  the 
opening  words  of  that  which  follows,  a  flood  of  light  falls  on 
this  important  revelation  respecting  the  motive  of  God.  Un¬ 
der  this  arrangement,  the  passage  would  read  and  probably 
should  read,  “in  love  having  predestinated  us.”  Love  is  one 
of  the  attributes  of  God.  “God  is  love,”  which  means  that 
He  has  never  acquired  love.  He  does  not  maintain  it  by  any 
effort  whatsoever,  nor  does  His  love  depend  upon  conditions; 
for  He  is  the  Author  of  all  conditions.  God  loved  before  any 
being  was  created,  and  at  a  time — if  time  it  be — ^when  there 
was  no  other  than  His  own  triune  Being.  He  loved  Himself 
supremely,  but  upon  a  plane  far  above  that  of  mere  self- 
complacency.  His  love  is  as  eternal  and  unchangeable  as  His 
own  existence,  and  it  was  in  that  incomprehensible  past  that 
He  also  loved  the  beings  He  would  yet  create.  Though  ex¬ 
pressed  supremely  by  the  death  of  Christ  at  a  moment  in 
time,  and  though  seen  in  the  preservation  of,  and  providence 
over.  His  redeemed.  His  is  a  love  of  the  dateless  past  and  its 
continuation  is  as  immutable  as  the  predestination  it  devises. 
Yes,  predestination  is,  so  far  from  being  a  hard  and  awful 
predetermination  of  God,  in  reality  the  supreme  undertak¬ 
ing  and  satisfaction  of  His  infinite  compassion. 

At  an  earlier  point  in  this  thesis,  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  truth  that  salvation  springs  not  from  the  misery  of 
men  which  God  in  mercy  might  choose  to  relieve,  but  it  springs 
from  the  love  God  has  for  His  creatures,  which  love  can  be 
satisfied  by  nothing  short  of  their  conformity  to  Christ  in 
His  eternal  presence.  It  is  this  unchangeable  endearment 
that  the  student  of  doctrine  must  contemplate  and  in  the  light 
of  it  he  must  form  his  conclusions.  In  this  contemplation, 
it  will  not  do  to  invest  the  divine  compassion  with  the  fitful¬ 
ness  and  capriciousness  which  characterize  human  love,  as 
though  God  loved  His  creatures  when  they  were  good,  but 
withdrew  His  love  when  they  were  wrong.  The  fact  is,  though 
incomprehensible,  that  God  loved  men  enough  to  give  His 
Son  to  die  for  them  even  when  they  were  enemies  and  sin- 
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ners  (Rom.  5:7-10).  He  was  not  merely  shocked  by  their 
unworthiness  enough  to  provide  some  relief ;  He  actually  died 
for  them  in  the  Person  of  His  Son.  It  is  in  this  connection 
— and  at  Roman  6 — ^that  the  words  “much  more”  occur  twice 
and  when  contrasting  the  outworking  of  the  love  of  God  for 
the  unsaved  with  the  outworking  of  the  love  of  God  for  the 
saved.  It  is  not  implied  that  He  loves  more,  though  the  in¬ 
dividual  saved  by  His  grace  is  more  lovable  than  when  un¬ 
regenerate;  it  is  rather  that  the  opportunity  has  been  made, 
through  salvation,  for  His  love  to  have  a  much  more  mani¬ 
festation  in  those  who  are  saved.  “Much  more  then,  being 
now  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath 
through  him.  For  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  recon¬ 
ciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life”  (Rom.  5:9-10).  The 
preservation  declared  in  the  end  of  this  passage  is  not  due 
to  the  indwelling  Christ,  which  is  eternal  life  (Col.  1:27), 
but  is  due  to  the  essential  fact  of  Christ’s  own  life  and  all 
that  He,  the  resurrected  Son  of  God,  is  to  the  believer. 

If  this  truth  respecting  the  immeasurable  and  immutable 
love  of  God  for  believers  is  recognized,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
because  of  this  unalterable  motive,  God  will  conclude  per¬ 
fectly  what  He  has  begun — that  which  He  predestinated 
with  infinite  certainty.  Liove  removed  every  barrier  that  sin 
erected  and  love  will  keep,  by  a  much  more  manifestation 
even  than  that  exhibited  at  Calvary,  all  whom  He  hath  chosen 
in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Little  place,  indeed,  does  the  Arminian  make  in  his  sys¬ 
tem  for  this  unalterable,  undefeatable  love  of  God  for  those 
whom  He  has  saved.  To  deny  this  love  its  full  manifestation 
and  satisfaction,  as  it  is  disclosed  by  God  Himself,  is  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  impair,  if  not  to  deny,  the  essential  reality  of  one 
of  God’s  most  glorious  attributes. 

4.  The  Influence  on  the  Father  of  the  Prayer  of 
His  Son.  Many  cognomens  are  used  in  the  New  Testament 
to  designate  those  from  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  are 
saved — Christians,  believers,  brethren,  children  of  God,  the 
household  of  faith,  the  family  of  God,  “my  sheep,”  a  kingdom 
of  priests.  His  Body,  saints — and  each  of  these,  to  which 
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others  might  be  added,  carries  a  specific  meaning  and  suggests 
a  peculiar  relationship.  There  is,  however,  one  title  which, 
because  of  the  One  who  used  it  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  employed,  surpasses  in  hallowed  exaltation  all 
other  appellations  combined.  The  Lord  Himself  used  it  ex¬ 
clusively  in  that  supreme  hour  when  He  was  leaving  this 
world  and  was  returning  to  the  Father — an  hour  when  He 
was  accounting  to  the  Father  respecting  the  completion  of 
His  incomparable  mission  to  this  world.  The  time  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  thus  marked  the  climax  of  all  that  He  had  wrought 
while  here  in  the  world.  Whatever  term  the  Savior  might 
employ  at  any  time  would  be  of  the  greatest  significance,  but 
above  all  and  exalted  to  the  highest  heaven  is  that  designation 
which  He  employs  when  He  is  in  holy  and  familiar  converse 
with  His  Father  in  heaven.  At  once  the  devout  mind  is 
aroused  to  its  supreme  attention  to  catch  the  terminology 
which  is  current  in  the  intercourse  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  It  is  then  in  His  High  Priestly  prayer  that  the 
Savior  seven  times  refers  to  those  who  are  saved  as  “those 
whom  thou  hast  given  me”  (John  17 :2,  6,  9,  11-12,  24).  This 
so  exalted  company  includes  all  that  believe  on  Him  through¬ 
out  the  age  (John  17 :20).  This  title  at  once  suggests  an  event 
of  measureless  import  in  past  ages  concerning  which  but  little 
may  be  known.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  each  individual 
ever  to  be  saved  by  the  grace  of  God  through  the  Savior, 
Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  ages  past  individually  presented  as 
a  particular  love  gift  from  the  Father  to  the  Son;  that  each 
individual  represents  a  thought  that  could  never  be  duplicated ; 
and  that  if  one  of  these  jewels  should  be  missing  from  the 
whole  company,  the  Lord  would  be  deprived  as  only  infinity 
could  be  injured  by  imperfections. 

While  referring  to  believers  as  “those  whom  thou  hast 
given  me,”  the  Son  brings  the  Father  this  definite  petition: 
“Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom 
thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are”  (John 
17:11).  The  prayer  that  they  may  be  one  no  doubt  refers  to 
the  organic  unity  of  all  believers,  which  is  illustrated  by  the 
figure  of  a  body  and  in  its  relation  to  its  head.  The  implica- 
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tion  is  that  no  member  shall  be  absent.  But,  more  to  the 
point,  is  the  fact  and  force  of  the  direct  prayer  to  the  Father 
by  the  Son,  in  which  He  makes  request  that  the  Father  keep 
through  His  name  those  whom  He  has  given  to  the  Son. 
Naturally,  the  question  arises  whether  this  prayer  of  the 
Son  will  be  answered.  The  Arminians  hesitate  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  answered  in  the  case  of  every  believer,  while  the 
Calvinists  assert  that  the  prayer  will  be  answered  and  point 
to  the  fact  that  no  prayer  by  Christ  has  ever  been  unanswered, 
nor  could  it  be.  The  request  itself  which  this  prayer  presents 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  Son  asks  the  Father  to  keep 
those  saved  whom  the  Father  has  given  to  the  Son.  If  it 
could  be  demonstrated — which  it  cannot — ^that  the  Father  has 
no  interest  of  His  own  in  these  elect  people,  it  must  be  ob¬ 
served  that  He,  for  the  Son’s  sake,  to  whom  nothing  is  denied, 
must  employ  His  infinite  resources  to  accomplish  precisely 
what  the  Son  has  requested.  It  is  thus  that  the  prayer  of  the 
Son  of  God  to  the  Father  becomes  one  of  the  major  factors 
in  the  believer’s  security.  To  deny  the  safekeeping  of  the 
believer  is  to  imply  that  the  prayer  of  the  Son  of  God  will 
not  be  answered. 

II.  THE  REASONS  WHICH  DEPEND  ON  GOD  THE  SON 

While  the  four  reasons  for  the  Christian’s  security  which 
depend  on  God  the  Son  are  discussed  separately  in  various 
places  in  the  New  Testament,  they  all  appear  together  in 
one  verse  and  as  a  fourfold  answer  to  a  challenging  inquiry 
whether  the  child  of  God  is  secure.  The  passage  reads:  “Who 
is  he  that  condemneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather, 
that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who 
also  maketh  intercession  for  us”  (Rom.  8:34). 

The  question  with  which  this  passage  opens  is  preceded 
by  a  similar  inquiry — “Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge 
of  God’s  elect?” — which  question  draws  out  the  assuring 
answer,  “It  is  Gcd  that  justifieth.”  The  argument  is  that  if 
God  has  already  justified,  which  is  the  case  with  everyone 
who  believes  in  Jesus  (cf.  Rom.  3:26;  8:30),  how  can  He 
lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  His  justified  one?  It  is  in  no 
wise  the  common  problem  of  some  person  discovering  imper- 
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fections  or  sin  in  another  person.  In  such  an  undertaking, 
God,  above  all  others,  could  identify  the  Christian’s  failures. 
He  has  never  shut  His  eyes  to  those  failures,  nor  does  He 
fail  to  give  righteous  consideration  to  them.  The  believer’s 
justification  is  secured  on  the  ground  of  the  imputed  merit 
of  the  Son  of  God  and  it  is  legally  his,  being,  as  he  is,  in 
Christ  Jesus.  There  could  never  be  such  a  thing  as  a  justi¬ 
fication  before  God  which  is  based  upon  human  worthiness. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  justification  which  is  not  subject  to 
human  merit  could  hardly  be  subject  to  human  demerit.  As 
in  human  relationships  where  there  are  ways  by  which  an 
earthly  father  may  correct  his  erring  son  without  disrupting 
either  sonship  or  family  standing,  in  like  manner  God  as 
Father  maintains  the  perfect  standing — even  complete  and 
eternal  justification — of  His  child  at  the  very  moment  it  is 
necessary  for  Him  to  correct  that  child.  The  truth  there¬ 
fore  stands  that  God,  having  justified  the  ungodly  (Rom.  4:5), 
will  not  and  cannot  contradict  Himself  by  charging  them 
with  evil,  which  charge  amounts  to  the  reversing  of  their 
justification.  Bearing  on  this  truth.  Dean  Alford  quotes 
Chrysostom  as  saying:  “He  saith  not,  ‘God  who  remitteth 
sins,’  but  which  is  much  more,  ‘God  who  justifieth.’  For 
when  the  vote  of  the  judge  himself  acquits,  and  of  such  a 
Judge,  of  what  weight  is  the  accuser?”  (N.T.  for  English 
Readers,  new  ed.,  on  Rom.  8:34).  The  absolute  equity  of 
this  arrangement  must  be  comprehended,  else  the  student 
will  never  understand  that  type  of  salvation  which  is  wrought 
by  sovereign  grace  and  which  he  is  appointed  to  preach. 

The  second  question  and  the  one  which  draws  out  the 
fourfold  answer  now  under  consideration — “Who  is  he  that 
condemneth?” — is  quite  similar  to  the  one  which  precedes  it, 
though  a  different  body  of  truth  is  summoned  to  serve  as  the 
answer.  Here,  as  throughout  the  New  Testament,  the  in¬ 
quiry  whether  the  believer  is  unconditionally  safe  forever 
through  the  provisions  of  infinite  grace  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Concerning  the  complete  answer  to  this  second 
question,  De  Wette  remarks:  “All  the  great  points  of  our 
redemption  are  ranged  together,  from  the  death  of  Christ  to 
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His  still  enduring  intercession,  as  reasons  for  negativing 
the  question  above”  (Alford,  loc.  cit.). 

A  sincere  attention  to  this  question  and  its  fourfold 
answer  is  demanded,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  worthy 
understanding  of  the  truth  embraced  in  this  particular  theme 
which  occupies  so  great  a  place  in  Soteriology.  This  interro¬ 
gation  whether  the  true  believer  will  ever  be  condemned  is 
both  propounded  and  answered  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  These 
are  the  words  of  God  and  not  the  words  of  a  man  alone.  It 
is  as  though  the  divine  Author  anticipated  the  doctrinal 
confusion  that  was  to  arise  and,  with  that  in  view,  caused 
these  momentous  questions  to  be  recorded  with  their  un¬ 
equivocal  answers.  Nevertheless,  such  direct  questions  and 
conclusive  answers  have  not  deterred  a  form  of  rationalistic 
unbelief,  which  poses  as  pious  and  sound,  from  denying  the 
entire  revelation. 

The  four  answers  to  the  question  *‘Who  is  he  that  con- 
demneth?”  are  here  taken  up  separately  and  in  their  order, 
since  they  constitute  the  four  reasons  for  the  believer’s 
security  which  belong,  for  their  achievement,  to  the  Son  of 
God.  These  answers  are:  (1)  Christ  has  died,  (2)  Christ  is 
risen,  (3)  Christ  advocates,  and  (4)  Christ  intercedes. 

1.  Christ  Has  Died.  The  first  answer  to  the  question 
“Who  is  he  that  condemneth?”  is  a  citation  of  the  fact  that 
Christ  has  died,  and  properly  so,  since  that  death  is  a  major 
ground  for  the  assurance  that  the  believer  cannot  be  con¬ 
demned.  To  a  degree  that  is  complete  and  final,  Christ  has 
Himself  borne  the  condemnation  which  otherwise  would  fall 
on  the  Christian  who  has  sinned.  No  new  principle  is  thus 
introduced.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ’s 
death  for  his  sins  that  the  believer  was  saved  in  the  first 
place  and  apart  from  all  penalty  or  punishment,  a  holy  God 
being  thus  set  free  to  pardon  righteously  every  sin  that 
ever  was  or  ever  will  be,  with  respect  to  its  power  to  con¬ 
demn  (Rom.  8:1,  R.V.).  It  is  the  same  divine  freedom,  based 
on  the  fact  that  Christ  died  for  the  Christian’s  sins  (1  John 
2:2),  which  creates  the  freedom  of  God  to  forgive  righteously 
the  sin — ^now  within  the  sphere  of  fellowship  with  God — 
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of  the  believer  who  confesses  that  sin  (1  John  1:9).  The 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  salvation  of  the  unregenerate 
person  and  of  the  preservation  of  those  who  are  saved  is 
identical.  This  divinely  wrought  solution  is  not  only  equit¬ 
able  and  legal,  but  it  is  practical  and  reasonable.  Though 
Satan-blinded  minds  do  not  see  this  truth  until  they  are  en¬ 
lightened,  the  fact  that  the  Substitute  has  borne  the  penalty 
is  the  simplest  of  methods  by  which  a  problem,  otherwise 
impossible  of  solution,  may  be  wholly  solved.  Though  God 
reserves  the  right  to  correct  and  chasten  His  child.  He  has 
never  allowed  an  intimation  to  go  forth  by  His  authority, 
that  His  child  would  be  condemned.  In  defense  of  his  theo¬ 
logical  position,  the  Arminian  must  either  deny  that  the 
death  of  Christ  is  a  sufficient  divine  dealing  with  sin  and, 
therefore,  the  believer  may  be  disowned  for  the  very  sins 
which  Christ  bore,  or  he  must  abandon  the  testimony  of  the 
Bible  outright  and  conclude  that  Christ  did  not  die  efficacious¬ 
ly  for  anyone.  Such  conclusions  are  the  inescapable  deduc¬ 
tions  from  the  Arminian  position  respecting  the  doctrine  of 
substitution.  Naturally,  there  is  no  intermediate  ground. 
Either  the  believer  must  be  condemned  for  each  and  every 
sin — which  is  the  logical  contention  of  Arminianism — or  his 
sins  are  in  no  way  a  ground  of  judgment,  the  judgment  of 
them  having  been  borne  by  Another.  There  is  no  question 
about  what  the  Bible  teaches  on  these  two  propositions,  nor 
about  which  one  it  favors. 

2.  Christ  Is  Risen.  The  glorious  truth  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  becomes  at  once  the  ground  on  which  two  conclusive 
reasons  for  the  security  of  the  child  of  God  are  found  to  rest : 
(a)  that  the  believer  has  partaken  of  the  resurrection  life  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  (b)  that  the  believer  is  a  part  of  the 
New  Creation  over  which  the  resurrected  Christ  is  the  all- 
sufficient  Head.  The  latter  of  these  two  reasons  will  be 
discussed  under  those  features  of  security  which  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  former,  now  to  be 
considered,  is  that  the  child  of  God  partakes  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  life  of  the  Son  of  God.  An  exceedingly  impor¬ 
tant  statement  of  truth  appears  in  Colossians  2  and  3.  It  is 
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to  the  effect  that  the  Christian  is  already  in  the  sphere  of 
resurrection  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is  in  the  resurrected 
Christ.  In  chapter  two,  the  Apostle  asserts  directly  that  the 
Christian  is  raised  with  Christ  (vs.  12).  This  reality  is  not 
a  mere  symbolism  or  figure;  it  is  as  real  as  Christ’s  own 
resurrection,  in  which  it  shares.  To  be  “quickened”  is  to  be 
made  alive  by  the  receiving  of  the  resurrection  life  of  Christ. 
The  Christian  has  been,  and  is  said  to  be  even  now,  raised 
up  and  seated  with  Christ  in  the  heavenlies  (Eph.  2:6).  To 
be  in  the  resurrected  Christ  and  to  have  the  resurrected 
Christ  within,  constitutes  a  spiritual  resurrection  which,  as 
to  the  believer’s  whole  being,  will  be  completed  in  due  time 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  body  or  by  its  transformation  in 
translation.  With  this  spiritual  reality  in  mind,  the  Apostle 
writes  in  Colossians  3:1-4  and  in  respect  to  the  believer’s 
daily  life,  “If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things 
which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God.  Set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on 
the  earth.  For  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God.  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then  shall 
ye  also  appear  with  him  in  glory.” 

The  life  which  the  believer  receives  in  regeneration  is  the 
life  of  Christ  in  resurrection.  That  life  cannot  decrease  or 
perish.  It  is  the  common  claim  of  Arminians  that,  what¬ 
ever  eternal  life  may  be,  it  can,  and  in  many  instances  does, 
depart.  Some  have  said  that  it  is  eternal,  resurrection  life 
while  it  is  possessed,  but  that  the  Christian  may  become 
dispossessed  of  it.  But  that  life  is  not  a  detached  something 
which  may  come  or  go.  It  is  a  nature  secured  by  divine  gen¬ 
eration  and,  like  any  nature  which  is  possessed,  it  cannot  be 
detached  and  dismissed.  There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  bond 
of  relationship  between  two  realities — “eternal  life”  and 
“shall  not  perish” — as  these  are  twice  used  together  by 
Christ  (John  3:16;  10:28). 

The  denial  of  eternal  security  for  the  child  of  God — one 
,  who  has  received  the  resurrection  life  of  Christ  as  an  im¬ 
parted  nature — is  to  deny  either  the  reality  of  this  life  or 
to  deny  its  imperishable  and  abiding  character. 
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3.  Christ  Advocates.  In  1  John  1:1 — 2:2,  two  impor¬ 
tant  questions  are  answered,  namely,  what  the  effect  of  the 
Christian’s  sin  is  upon  himself  and  what  its  cure,  and  what 
the  effect  of  the  Christian’s  sin  is  upon  God  and  what  its 
cure.  In  a  previous  section  of  this  work  this  specific  min¬ 
istry  of  Christ  has  had  a  more  complete  consideration.  At 
this  point,  however,  the  issue  is  crucial  in  its  bearing  on 
the  security  of  those  who  are  saved.  Turning  for  the  moment 
to  the  effect  of  the  Christian’s  sin  upon  himself,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  1  John  alone  there  are  at  least  seven  damaging 
consequences  which  result  from  that  sin;  yet  it  is  not  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  believer  will  be  lost  again.  One  of  these 
penalties  is  that  of  the  loss  of  communion  with  God  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  cure — ^far  removed,  indeed, 
from  being  a  regeneration — is  a  simple  confession  of  the  sin 
to  God  from  a  penitent  heart  (1  John  1:3-9).  Attention  has 
been  called  before  this  to  thirty-three  divine  undertakings 
which  together  constitute  the  salvation  of  a  soul.  Among 
them  is  the  truth  that  all  sin  is  forgiven.  Not  one  of  these 
thirty-three  transformations  could  be  claimed  alone  or  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  whole,  nor  could  thirty-two  be  selected  with 
the  intentional  omission  of  one.  They  constitute  one  indivis¬ 
ible  whole;  nor  is  one  of  these  subject  to  a  second  experience 
of  reception.  Even  the  forgiveness  of  sin — which  is  unto 
union  with  Christ  and  into  a  state  where  there  is  no  con¬ 
demnation — is  never  repeated.  The  Christian’s  forgiveness 
in  the  household  and  return  to  fellowship  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son  is  quite  another  thing;  yet  it,  too,  is  based  on 
the  same  substitutionary  death  of  Christ.  The  removal  of 
the  effect  upon  himself  of  the  Christian’s  sin  is,  through  divine 
grace,  perfect  and  complete  when  the  requisite  confession  is 
made.  The  provision  is  specific  and  sufficient  whereby  the 
sin  is  forgiven  and  the  sinner  cleansed  (1  John  1:9). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  the  Christian’s  sin  upon 
his  holy  God  is  most  serious  indeed.  It  is  asserted  with  all 
possible  emphasis  that  the  least  sin — such  as  believers  habitu¬ 
ally  commit,  as  omissions  and  commissions — has  the  power  in 

itself  to  hurl  the  believer  down  from  his  exalted  position  into 
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perdition,  were  it  not  for  that  which  Christ  has  wrought. 
It  is  here  that  the  form  of  rationalism  which  characterizes 
Arminianism  asserts  itself.  Apart  from  revelation,  it  is 
natural  to  conclude  that  God  cannot  get  along  with  one  who 
is  sinning,  even  though  that  one  is  His  own  child  by  regen¬ 
eration  ;  but  if  it  is  discovered  that  God  does  get  on  with  those 
who  are  imperfect,  then  the  problem  of  the  security  of  the 
believer  is  solved  in  so  far  as  the  Christian’s  sin  affects  God. 

The  central  passage,  1  John  2:1,  opens  with  the  address, 
“My  little  children,”  which  is  complete  evidence  that  this 
declaration — as  is  true  of  this  entire  Epistle — is  addressed  to 
those  who  are  born  of  God  (John  1:12-13).  “The  things”  of 
which  the  Apostle  writes  are  doubtless  the  particular  doctrine 
of  forgiveness  and  cleansing  for  the  Christian  as  revealed 
in  chapter  one,  and  that,  also,  which  immediately  follows  in 
this  verse,  wherein  the  divine  way  of  dealing  with  the 
Christian’s  sin  is  disclosed.  The  effect  of  these  truths  upon 
the  believer — quite  contrary  to  the  claims  of  Arminians — is 
to  deter  him  from  sinning.  The  “natural”  or  unregenerate 
man  who  delights  to  sin  will  embrace  a  doctrine  which  lifts 
the  penalty  of  sin;  and  at  this  point  Arminians  seem  able 
to  comprehend  no  more  than  the  view  of  the  natural  man. 
That  there  are  greater  incentives  to  purity,  holiness,  and 
faithfulness  than  the  mere  dread  of  punishment,  they  fail 
to  recognize.  At  least  in  their  writings  they  make  no  mention 
of  those  higher  motives.  All  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  cannot,  because  of  the  very  beliefs  they  profess, 
look  upon  themselves  as  accepted  and  sealed  in  Christ.  Were 
they  to  see  themselves  in  such  a  relation  to  God,  reason  as 
well  as  revelation  would  remind  them  of  the  corresponding 
obligation  to  live  as  an  accepted  and  sealed  person  should 
live.  So  to  live  is  the  greatest  motive  that  can  actuate  a 
human  life.  It  far  transcends  in  its  effectiveness  the  mere 
fear  of  a  law  or  punishment  which,  after  all,  everyone  on 
every  hand  is  disregarding. 

On  the  antinomian  charge  against  the  Calvinists  which 
the  Arminians  universally  enter.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  writes: 
“Antinomianism  has  never  had  any  hold  in  the  churches  of 
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the  Reformation.  There  is  no  logical  connection  between  the 
neglect  of  moral  duties,  and  the  system  which  teaches  that 
Christ  is  a  Saviour  as  well  from  the  power  as  from  the 
penalty  of  sin ;  that  faith  is  the  act  by  which  the  soul  receives 
and  rests  on  Him  for  sanctification  as  well  as  for  justification; 
and  that  such  is  the  nature  of  the  union  with  Christ  by  faith 
and  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  that  no  one  is,  or  can  be  par¬ 
taker  of  the  benefit  of  His  death,  who  is  not  also  partaker 
of  the  power  of  His  life ;  which  holds  to  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Scripture  which  declares  that  without  holiness  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord  (Heb.  xii.  14) ;  and  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  great  advocate  of  salvation  by  grace,  warns  all  who 
call  themselves  Christians:  ‘Be  not  deceived:  neither  forni¬ 
cators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminate,  nor 
abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor  cov¬ 
etous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners  shall 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  (1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10.)  It  is  not  the 
system  which  regards  sin  as  so  great  an  evil  that  it  requires 
the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  for  its  expiation,  and  the  law  as 
so  immutable  that  it  requires  the  perfect  righteousness  of 
Christ  for  the  sinner’s  justification,  which  leads  to  loose 
views  of  moral  obligation;  these  are  reached  by  the  system 
which  teaches  that  the  demands  of  the  law  have  been  lowered, 
that  they  can  be  more  than  met  by  the  imperfect  obedience 
of  fallen  men,  and  that  sin  can  be  pardoned  by  priestly 
intervention.  This  is  what  logic  and  history  alike  teach” 
{Systematic  Theology,  III,  241). 

Evidently  the  Apostle  John  anticipates  that  the  power  of 
the  truth  he  is  disclosing  will  tend  to  a  separation  from  sin. 
This  is  the  force  of  the  words,  “that  ye  sin  not.”  The  phrase 
which  follows,  “if  any  man  sin,”  refers  to  Christians  exclu¬ 
sively.  It  could  not  include  the  unsaved  along  with  the  saved. 
It  is  any  man  within  the  Christian  fellowship.  A  similar 
usage,  among  several  in  the  New  Testament,  is  found  in 
1  Corinthians  3:12-15  where  the  restricted  classification  is 
equally  evident.  The  term  any  man  corresponds  numerically 
to  the  pronoun  “we”  which  follows  here  immediately.  The 
sufficient  provision  for  the  sinning  Christian  is  indicated  by 
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the  words,  “We  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father.”  The 
scene  is  set  in  the  high  court  of  heaven  with  the  Father  as 
Judge  upon  the  throne  (incidentally,  it  should  be  noted  that, 
though  the  child  of  God  has  sinned,  God  is  still  his  Father). 
A  prosecuting  agent  is  present  also.  The  record  of  his 
activity  as  a  prosecutor  is  found  in  Revelation  12:10,  which 
reads:  “And  I  heard  a  loud  voice  saying  in  heaven,  Now  is 
come  salvation,  and  strength,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God, 
and  the  power  of  his  Christ :  for  the  accuser  of  our  brethren 
is  cast  down,  which  accused  them  before  our  God  day  and 
night.”  If  any  accusing  voice  were  needed,  that  need  Satan 
himself  supplies.  The  question  “Who  is  he  that  condemneth?” 
easily  includes  in  the  sphere  of  its  possibilities  vastly  more 
than  the  charges  which  one  human  being  might  prefer 
against  another.  But  even  the  prosecution  by  Satan  cannot 
avail,  for  there  is  an  Advocate,  a  Defender.  What  this  means 
every  hour  to  the  believer  will  never  be  known  in  this  life. 
The  truth  respecting  the  advocacy  of  Christ  is  in  view  in 
these  declarations:  “who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God” 
(Rom.  8:34)  and  “now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for 
us”  (Heb.  9:24). 

If  inquiry  be  made  concerning  what  influence  the  Advo¬ 
cate  brings  to  bear  on  the  Father  by  which  the  believer  is 
cleared  from  condemnation,  some  might  venture  the  opinion 
that  He  is  making  excuses ;  but  there  are  no  excuses.  Another 
might  suggest  that  He  pleads  with  the  Father  for  leniency; 
but  the  Father,  being  holy,  cannot  be,  and  therefore  is  not, 
lenient  with  sin.  Still  another  might  propose  that  this  At¬ 
torney,  or  Advocate,  is  a  shrewd  lawyer  who  is  able  to  make 
out  a  case  where  no  case  exists;  but — and  great  is  the  force 
of  it — at  this  very  point  and  in  connection  with  the  specific 
work  of  delivering  the  sinning  Christian  from  condemnation, 
the  Advocate  wins  an  exalted  title  which  He  gains  for  no 
other  service,  namely,  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous,  The  claim 
to  this  unique  appellation  is  probably  twofold:  (1)  He 
presents  the  evidence  of  His  own  sacrifice  for  the  sin  in 
question — the  truth  that  He  bore  it  fully  on  the  cross.  Thus 
when  the  Father  withholds  condemnation.  His  ground  for 
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doing  so  is  jiist,  since  the  Savior  has  died.  It  is  in  direct  line 
with  this  aspect  of  the  Advocate’s  work  that  this  very  context 
goes  on  to  say:  “And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.”  By 
the  death  of  His  Son  for  the  Christian’s  sin,  the  Father  is 
rendered  propitious.  (2)  Christ  is  made  unto  the  believer 
righteousness  (1  Cor.  1:30;  2  Cor.  5:21),  and  He,  as  the 
Source  of  this  imputed  righteousness,  is  the  One  by  whom 
the  Christian  is  saved  and  in  whom  he  stands  forever. 

It  is  evident  that,  while  paternal  discipline  will  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Father  over  His  erring  child  according  to  His 
good  pleasure  (Heb.  12:3-15),  that  child  will  not  be  con¬ 
demned,  since  Christ  who  bore  the  Christian’s  sin  appears 
in  heaven  for  him  and  Christ  is  the  very  righteousness  in 
which  the  Christian  is  accepted  before  God. 

4.  Christ  Intercedes.  Among  the  neglected  doctrines — 
and  there  are  many — is  that  which  brings  into  view  the 
present  intercession  of  Christ  in  behalf  of  all  that  are  saved. 
The  very  fact  that  He  thus  intercedes  implies  the  danger 
which  besets  the  believer  in  this  the  enemy’s  land,  and  the 
necessity  of  Christ’s  prayer  in  his  behalf.  The  strange  inat¬ 
tention  which  obtains  with  regard  to  this  ministry  of  Christ 
may  be  due  to  various  causes  and  none,  it  is  probable,  more 
than  the  influence  and  power  of  Satan,  who  would  rob  the 
believer  of  the  advantage  and  comfort  which  this  intercession 
secures.  As  a  practical  experience,  believers  are  without  the 
knowledge  of  this  intercession  in  their  behalf  and  therefore 
deprived  of  the  help  and  strength  which  this  knowledge 
affords.  The  neglect  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  revela¬ 
tion,  for  it  stands  out  with  more  than  usual  clearness  on  the 
Sacred  Page.  Four  major  passages  appear,  and  these  should 
be  given  careful  attention.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  divine 
purpose  in  Christ’s  intercession,  as  exhibited  in  these  pas¬ 
sages,  is  the  security  of  all  those  for  whom  He  intercedes. 

John  17:1-26.  A  quotation,  or  reproduction,  of  the  text  of 
this  supreme  chapter  is  uncalled  for.  The  passage  embodies 
the  prayer  of  Christ  and  the  reasonable  conclusion  is  that 
it  is  the  norm  or  pattern  of  that  prayer  which  Christ  con¬ 
tinues  to  pray  in  heaven.  If  it  were  fitting  for  Him  to  inter- 
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cede  for  His  own  who  were  then  in  the  cosmos  world,  it  is 
fitting  that  He  shall  pray  for  those  who  are  now  in  the 
cosmos  world.  In  this  prayer  His  solicitude  for  all  who  are  in 
the  cosmos  world  is  most  apparent,  so,  also.  His  dependence 
upon  the  Father  to  keep  them  from  the  evil  one.  As  before 
indicated,  the  request  of  the  Son  in  behalf  of  the  safekeeping 
of  those  who  are  saved,  can  be  refused  by  the  Father  only 
on  the  supposition  that  Christ’s  prayer  might  not  be  an¬ 
swered;  or  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  Infinity,  even 
though  the  Father  is  released  from  all  moral  restraint  by 
the  death  of  Christ  for  sin.  The  latter  position — ^that  to 
preserve  the  believer  is  beyond  the  power  of  God  even  when 
the  sin  question  is  eliminated — Arminians  have  not  hesitated 
to  assume.  Nevertheless,  the  Savior  ceases  not  to  intercede 
in  behalf  of  those  He  has  saved  and  to  the  end  that  they  may 
be  preserved  forever. 

Romans  8:3^.  “Who  is  he  that  condemneth?  It  is  Christ 
that  died,  yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us.” 

In  this  Scripture  it  is  declared  that  there  is  no  condemna¬ 
tion  for  the  child  of  God  because  of  the  truth,  among  others 
already  considered,  that  the  Savior  “maketh  intercession  for 
us.”  On  the  divine  side  of  the  problem  of  the  eternal  security 
of  the  Christian,  there  is  evidently  a  definite  dependence  upon 
the  prayer  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Luke  22:31-34>  “And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon,  behold, 
Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as 
wheat:  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not: 
and  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren.  And 
he  said  unto  him.  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go  with  thee,  both 
into  prison,  and  to  death.  And  he  said,  I  tell  thee,  Peter,  the 
cock  shall  not  crow  this  day,  before  that  thou  shalt  thrice 
deny  that  thou  knowest  me.” 

While  this  i«  the  record  of  Christ’s  prayer  for  but  one 
man  and  that  man  the  one  who  was  to  deny  his  Lord,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  Christ  sustains  this  same  solicitude 
and  care  over  each  individual  believer.  Doubtless  He  could 
say  to  every  believer  many  times  in  the  day,  “I  have  prayed 
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for  thee.”  The  petition  which  Christ  presented  for  Peter  was 
secured.  He  prayed  that  Peter’s  faith  should  not  fail,  and  it 
did  not  fail,  though  through  all  this  experience  Peter  mani¬ 
fested  the  traits  of  a  believer  who  is  out  of  communion  with 
his  Lord.  There  is  no  intimation  that  Peter  became  unsaved, 
or  that  he  was  saved  a  second  time.  The  doctrine  respecting 
the  believer’s  restoration  to  fellowship  with  God— confused 
by  Arminians  with  salvation — is  that  which  Peter  illustrates. 
And  finally, 

Hebrews  7:23-25.  “And  they  truly  were  many  priests, 
because  they  were  not  suffered  to  continue  by  reason  of  death : 
but  this  man,  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an  unchange¬ 
able  priesthood.  Wherefore  he  is  able  also  to  save  them  to 
the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.” 

No  more  direct  and  unqualified  declaration  respecting  the 
eternal  security  of  the  believer  than  this  is  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  that  security  is  here  made  to  depend 
wholly  on  the  intercession  of  Christ;  that  is,  the  believer  is 
said  to  be  secure  in  the  most  absolute  sense  because  Christ 
prays  for  him — else  language  ceases  to  be  a  dependable 
medium  for  the  conveying  of  thought. 

In  His  priesthood  over  believers,  Christ  differs  widely 
from  the  priests  of  the  old  order  and  in  the  one  particular 
especially:  that  as  they  were  subject  to  death  and  by  death 
their  ministry  was  interrupted,  Christ’s  priesthood  is  inter¬ 
minable.  He  hath  an  immutable,  or  unchangeable,  priesthood, 
and  that  corresponds  to  the  equally  important  truth  that  He 
liveth  forever.  “Wherefore?”  Because  He  liveth  forever  and, 
on  that  account.  His  ministry  as  Priest  has  no  end.  He  is 
able  to  save  the  Christian  (some  say  “to  completeness”  and 
others  say  “evermore”  or  “eternally”:  elg  to  jravxeXeg  will 
sustain  both  conceptions;  for  that  which  is  saved  unto  com¬ 
pleteness  is  saved  without  end) — all  those  that  come  unto 
God  by  Him;  that  is,  those  that  trust  in  the  Savior.  This 
certitude  is  based  on  the  enduring  Savior’s  interminable 
ability  as  Priest  to  bring  to  pass  eternal  security.  The  asser¬ 
tion  is  unqualified  and  the  unequivocal  divine  guarantee  is 
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made  to  depend  directly  and  only,  so  far  as  this  passage  is 
concerned,  upon  the  prevailing  power  of  Christ’s  intercession. 
Such  is  efficacious  power,  and  the  infinite  reality  of  it  cannot 
be  comprehended  by  the  mind  of  man;  indeed,  to  deny  its 
supreme  potency,  as  all  do  who  disbelieve  in  the  absolute 
security  of  the  child  of  God,  is  to  enter  the  sphere  of  unwar¬ 
ranted  assumption. 

The  intercession  of  Christ,  it  is  well  to  observe,  is  more 
than  the  mere  exercise  of  prayer.  Christ  is  a  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  to  those  whom  He  saves.  He  guides  His  own  away 
from  the  pitfalls  and  snares  of  Satan.  The  Christian  could 
never  know  in  this  life  what  he  owes  to  the  interceding 
Shepherd  who  sustains  him  every  hour  of  his  life.  David 
caught  the  same  assuring  confidence  concerning  his  own  rela¬ 
tion  to  Jehovah  when  he  said,  “The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I 
shall  not  want”  (Ps.  23:1).  David  did  not  testify  merely  that 
he  had  not  wanted  anything  up  to  that  moment,  but  he  boldly 
declares  that  his  future  is  as  certain  as  the  *^hepherdhood  of 
Jehovah  could  make  it. 

Returning  for  the  moment  to  the  one  text  (Rom.  8:34) 
into  which  all  four  reasons  for  the  believer’s  security  which 
depend  on  God  the  Son  are  compressed,  it  may  be  restated 
that,  by  His  substitutionary  death,  Christ  provides  the  Father 
with  righteous  freedom  to  undertake  eternal  blessedness  for 
those  who  believe.  By  His  resurrection  Christ  provides  the 
Christian  with  imperishable  resurrection  life.  By  His  advo¬ 
cacy  He  meets  the  condemning  effect  of  the  believer’s  every 
sin  as  that  sin  is  seen  by  God  in  heaven.  And  by  His  inter¬ 
cession  He  engages  the  infinite  power  of  God — including  His 
own  Shepherdhood — in  behalf  of  those  who  believe.  Every 
step  in  this  incomprehensible  service  of  the  Savior  is  in  itself 
wholly  sufficient  to  achieve  the  end  in  view;  yet  every  step 
is  challenged  and  disowned  by  Arminian  rationalism. 

What  the  Savior  undertakes — especially  as  Advocate  and 
Intercessor — is  at  His  own  appointment.  He  saves  and  keeps 
simply  because  of  the  truth  that  His  salvation  is  by  its  very 
nature  eternal.  It  follows,  then,  that  He  should  never  be 
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implored  to  advocate  or  intercede,  though  unceasing  thanks¬ 
giving  should  ascend  to  Him  for  these  accomplishments. 

III.  RESPONSIBILITIES  BELONGING  TO  GOD  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 

Much,  indeed,  is  directly  undertaken  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  end  that  the  child  of  God  shall  be  safe  forever.  Under  the 
present  divine  arrangement.  He  is  the  Executor  of  very  much 
that  the  Godhead  undertakes;  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  four  distinctive  achievements  are 
wrought  by  the  Third  Person  and  these  demand  recognition. 

1.  The  Holy  Spirit  Regenerates.  The  widespread 
Arminian  emphasis  upon  human  merit  has  tended  to  obscure 
one  of  the  primary  realities  of  a  true  Christian,  which  reality 
is  secured,  not  by  merit,  but  by  divine  grace,  in  answer  to 
saving  belief  in  Christ.  That  reality  is  that  the  believer  is 
regenerated  and  thus  is  introduced  into  a  new  estate,  a  new 
existence,  a  new  relationship  which  is  well  defined  as  a  new 
creation.  In  2  Corinthians  5:17  it  is  written:  “Therefore  if 
any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature:  old  things  are 
passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new.”  The 
Apostle  likewise  declares  that  “we  are  his  workmanship, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Eph.  2:10).  This  passage  reveals 
the  truth  that,  as  a  result  of  the  divine  workmanship,  the 
Christian  is  no  less  than  a  divine  creation — a  form  of  being 
which  did  not  exist  before.  That  new  being  is  said  to  partake 
of  the  “divine  nature,”  which  implies  that  it  is  as  enduring 
as  the  eternal  God.  Similarly,  the  same  Apostle  writes :  “For 
in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor 
uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature”  (Gal.  6:15).  Upon  this 
specific  aspect  of  the  truth  the  Lord  placed  the  greatest 
emphasis  when  speaking  to  Nicodemus.  It  is  significant  that, 
when  declaring  the  necessity  of  the  birth  from  above,  Christ 
did  not  select  a  dissolute  character,  but  He  chose  one  who 
ranked  highest  in  Judaism  and  whose  character  was  beyond 
reproach.  It  was  a  personal  message  when  He  said  to  Nico¬ 
demus,  “You  must  be  born  again,”  and  the  universally 
acknowledged  mystery  of  it  must  not  be  suffered  to  detract 
from  either  the  reality  or  the  necessity  of  that  divine  regen¬ 
eration.  In  the  instance  of  human  generation,  a  being  origi- 
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nates  who  did  not  exist  before  and  who  will  go  on  forever. 
Likewise,  in  spiritual  regeneration  a  being  originates  which 
was  not  identified  as  such  before  and  this  being  will  go  on 
forever.  By  what  law  of  reasoning  can  it  be  assured  that 
eternal  existence  belongs  to  a  form  of  existence  which  out¬ 
wardly  seems  to  be  temporal,  and  not  to  that  form  of  exis¬ 
tence  which  because  of  its  source  and  essential  character  is 
not  temporal  but  eternal?  An  earthly  parent  imparts  a 
nature  to  his  child  by  human  generation,  and  that  nature  is 
immutable.  Thus,  and  to  a  degree  which  is  far  more  exalted, 
the  Holy  Spirit  forms  a  new  creation  which  is  immutable. 
An  earthly  father  might  disinherit  and  utterly  abandon  his 
son,  but  he  cannot  stop  the  son  from  resembling  himself,  and 
the  reason  is  obvious. 

The  Arminian’s  difficulty  is  initial.  To  him  salvation  itself 
is  no  more  than  a  state  of  mind,  a  good  intention,  a  resolution, 
or  an  outward  manner  of  life.  Such  passing  or  transient 
verities  as  these  are  far  removed  from  that  inviolable,  divine 
creation  which  Christ  pressed  upon  Nicodemus  and  that 
which  is  presented  in  every  New  Testament  reference  to  this 
theme.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  regeneration,  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Scriptures,  is  an  enduring  actuality  and  the 
one  who  questions  the  eternal  continuation  of  the  child  of 
God,  questions  the  process  (and  its  result)  by  which  he 
becomes  a  child  of  God.  When  God  is  declared  to  be  the 
Father  of  all  who  believe,  reference  is  not  made  to  a  faint 
moral  resemblance  which  a  good  life  might  suggest;  it  is  a 
reference  to  legitimate  Fatherhood  and  legitimate  sonship 
grounded  on  an  actual  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit  Indwells.  Closely  akin  to  the  truth 
respecting  the  regenerating  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
fact  that  He  indwells  every  true  child  of  God.  Besides,  there 
is  a  distinct  and  extended  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
specific  truth  of  the  Spirit’s  indwelling.  The  more  complete 
induction  bearing  on  this  theme  will  appear  under  Pneuma- 
tology.  Out  of  a  formidable  list  of  passages  bearing  on  this 
particular  theme,  one  declares  specifically  that  the  Spirit  who 
indwells  abides  forever.  This  passage  records  the  words  of 
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Christ  and  reports  His  prayer  respecting  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  into  the  world.  These  are  the  words  of  the 
Savior,  “And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you 
another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever; 
even  the  Spirit  of  truth;  whom  the  world  cannot  receive, 
because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him:  but  ye  know 
him;  for  he  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you”  (John 
14:16-17).  Thus  the  assurance  is  given  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
indwells  the  believer  and  that  His  presence  is  abiding.  He 
may  be  grieved ;  but  He  will  not  be  grieved  away.  He  may  be 
quenched — ^which  carries  the  thought  of  resisting — ^but  He 
cannot  be  extinguished.  He  never  leaves  the  Christian,  else 
the  word  of  Christ  is  untrue  and  His  prayer  is  unanswered. 
The  Apostle  writes,  “Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his”  (Rom.  8:9).  This  great  declaration 
is  not  a  warning  to  the  believer  that  he  might  lose  the  Spirit 
and  be  unsaved  again;  it  is  a  direct  statement  to  the  effect 
that,  if  the  Spirit  is  not  present  in  the  heart,  that  one  has 
never  been  saved.  The  Apostle  John  points  out  (1  John  2:27) 
that  the  Spirit  is  identified  among  other  characteristics  of  His 
presence  within,  as  the  One  who  abides.  This  determining 
Scripture  reads:  “But  the  anointing  which  ye  have  received 
of  him  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach 
you :  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and 
is  truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye 
shall  abide  in  him.” 

Again,  the  Arminian  position  can  be  sustained  only  by  a 
denial  of  the  truth  set  forth  in  those  notable  Scriptures  which 
not  only  aver  that  the  Spirit  indwells  each  believer,  but  that 
He  abides  forever. 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  Baptizes.  Not  many  New  Testa¬ 
ment  doctrines  are  more  misunderstood  than  that  of  the 
Spirit’s  baptism;  and  few  misunderstandings  could  be  more 
misleading  than  this,  for  on  the  right  apprehension  of  that 
which  is  involved  in  this  divine  undertaking  the  believer’s 
discernment  of  his  possessions  and  positions  depends,  and 
the  knowledge  of  these  constitutes  the  true  incentive  for  a 
God-honoring  daily  life.  The  fuller  meaning  of  this  ministry 
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of  the  Spirit  and  its  importance  as  the  foundation  of  other 
doctrines  must  be  reserved  for  a  later  time.  As  a  ground 
upon  which  the  certainty  of  eternal  security  rests,  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit  should  be  recognized  as  that  operation  by  which 
the  individual  believer  is  brought  into  organic  union  with 
Christ.  By  the  Spirit’s  regeneration  Christ  is  resident  in  the 
believer,  and  by  the  Spirit’s  baptism  the  believer  is  thus  in 
Christ.  This  union  is  illustrated  in  the  Word  of  God  by  vari¬ 
ous  figures — notably,  by  that  of  the  members  of  a  body  in 
their  relation  to  the  head.  This  union  is  also  said  to  be  a 
New  Creation  humanity  in  its  relation  to  the  new  and 
unfallen  Last  Adam,  Christ  Jesus.  It  would  be  enough  to 
point  out  here  that  the  glorious  Body  of  Christ  will  not  be 
marred  or  maimed  because  of  amputated  members,  and  that 
there  will  be  no  fall  in  the  Last  Adam;  but  the  members  of 
Christ’s  Body  are  constituted  what  they  are  on  the  sole  basis 
of  the  truth  that  the  merit  of  Christ  is  their  standing,  which 
merit  is  neither  withdrawn  nor  does  it  fail  in  its  potentiality. 
Likewise,  the  New  Creation  Headship  guarantees  the  same 
perfect  standing.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  minds  seem  to 
be  darkened  on  this  point,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  restate 
the  obvious  truth  that  God  undertakes,  along  wholly  different 
and  adequate  grounds,  to  govern  in  the  matter  of  irregu¬ 
larities  which  appear  in  the  Christian’s  life,  and  quite  apart 
from  holding  over  them  the  threat  that  an  impossible  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  New  Creation  Headship  will  follow  should  so 
much  as  one  sin  be  committed.  It  would  be  simple,  indeed, 
to  devise  a  scheme  by  which  sinless,  unfallen  human  beings 
may  reach  heaven  on  the  basis  of  their  own  worthiness;  but 
God  is  undertaking  to  bring  sinful,  fallen  beings  into  glory, 
and  the  plan  He  has  devised,  of  necessity,  can  take  no 
account  either  of  human  merit  or  demerit.  Immeasurable 
grace  is  manifested  in  the  provision  of  a  righteous  way  by 
which  fallen  men  may  be  translated  from  a  ruined  estate  to  a 
new  creation ;  but,  after  one  is  translated,  there  is  no  passing 
back  and  forth  from  one  estate  to  the  other  as  changing  merit 
or  demerit  might  seem  to  require. 

Let  it  be  restated  that,  by  that  baptism  which  the  Spirit 
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accomplishes,  the  believer  is  vitally  joined  to  the  Lord.  Being 
in  Christ,  he  is  partaker  of  the  righteousness  of  God  which 
Christ  is.  He  is  thus  perfected  to  that  point  which  satisfies 
infinite  holiness,  and  on  that  ground  and  on  no  other  God 
declares  him  justified  in  His  own  sight.  Though  He  may  dis¬ 
cipline  the  justified  one,  God,  having  justified,  cannot  consis¬ 
tently  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  His  elect  (Rom.  8:33). 

To  the  Arminian,  salvation  is  no  more  than  an  indefinite 
divine  blessing  upon  a  life  that  is  worthy  of  it,  which  blessing 
endures  as  long  as  personal  worthiness  continues.  To  the 
Calvinist,  salvation  is  a  divine  achievement  which  is  unre¬ 
lated  to  human  merit,  which  secures  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
the  gift  of  eternal  life,  imputed  righteousness,  justification, 
acceptance  and  standing  in  Christ,  and  final  conformity  to 
Christ  in  eternal  glory. 

4.  The  Holy  Spirit  Seals.  The  last  of  the  twelve  reasons 
why  the  believer  is  secure,  to  be  named  in  this  connection, 
is  that  he  is  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit  indwelling 
as  an  anointing  is  Himself  the  Seal.  His  presence  in  the 
Christian  indicates  a  finished  transaction,  divine  ownership, 
and  eternal  security.  The  believer  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (1  Cor.  6:19)  and,  though  woefully  unrecognized  and 
unappreciated  by  the  best  of  men,  that  fact  of  indwelling 
is,  apparently,  a  most  distinguishing  reality  in  the  reckoning 
of  God.  It  is  an  age-characterizing  fact  (Rom.  7:6;  2  Cor. 
3:6).  Three  references  to  the  Spirit’s  sealing  are  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  (1)  2  Corinthians  1:21-22:  “Now  he  which 
stablisheth  us  with  you  in  Christ,  and  hath  anointed  us,  is 
God;  who  hath  also  sealed  us,  and  given  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  hearts.”  Every  one  of  the  four  parts  in  this 
passage  speaks  of  security,  and  the  truth  is  asserted  that  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  believer’s  heart  is  a  foretaste  of 
the  knowledge-surpassing  experience  of  divine  blessing  yet 
to  be  enjoyed  in  glory.  The  passage  breathes  no  intimation  of 
uncertainty  either  about  present  blessings  or  about  a  future 
consummation.  (2)  Ephesians  1:13-H:  “in  whom  ye  also 
trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of 
your  salvation :  in  whom  also  after  that  ye  believed,  ye  were 
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sealed  with  that  holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest 
of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased 
possession,  unto  the  praise  of  his  glory.”  More  correctly  the 
passage  begins,  “upon  believing,  ye  were  sealed,”  etc.  (cf. 
R.V.).  Here,  again,  the  thought  of  the  earnest,  which  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  is,  appears  and  it  is  made  clear  that 
the  blessings  which  the  present  relation  to  the  Spirit  secures 
are  but  an  indication  of  the  glory  yet  to  be.  As  the  Spirit 
is  an  earnest  of  the  future  inheritance.  He  is  also  the  “first- 
fruits”  of  it  (Rom.  8:23).  (3)  Ephesians  A:30:  “And  grieve 
not  the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the 
day  of  redemption.”  This  signal  passage  declares  that  the 
believer  is  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption.  The  redemption 
to  which  reference  is  made  is  its  final  aspect  when  the  body 
is  changed  so  as  to  become  like  unto  the  body  of  Christ 
(Rom.  8:23),  and  the  sealed  one  is  complete  forever — even 
conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ  in  glory.  Like  every  other 
declaration  respecting  security,  this  one  presents  no  human 
condition,  but  is  set  forth  as  a  work  of  God,  and  on  a  basis 
so  righteous  and  so  independent  of  human  cooperation  that 
no  human  responsibility  could  be  included  as  a  factor  in 
this  sublime  outworking  of  grace  through  Christ. 

In  concluding  this  division  of  this  treatment  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  security,  it  may  be  restated  that,  of  these  twelve 
major  reasons  why  the  true  believer  is  safe,  any  one  of  them 
would  suffice  to  end  all  doubt  and  terminate  all  controversy 
for  the  individual  who  gives  unprejudiced  attention  to  the 
Word  of  God.  These  reasons  cover  an  incomprehensible  range 
of  truth  Arminianism  does  not  enter ;  for  that  system,  if  con¬ 
sistent  with  itself,  must  deny  every  one  of  these  twelve 
reasons,  or  else  vitiate  them  by  writing  into  them  the  human 
element  which  God,  of  necessity  and  for  His  own  glory,  has 
left  out.  Some  among  the  Arminians  may  not  comprehend 
this  body  of  immeasurable  truth ;  others  may  prefer  to  avoid 
assuming  an  attitude  of  bold  rejection  of  these  portions  of 
the  New  Testament.  At  any  rate  and  for  whatever  reason, 
the  Arminian  does  not  attempt  even  a  feeble  exposition  of 
what  are  well  classed  as  security  passages. 
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AMILLENNIALISM  AS  A  METHOD 
OF  INTERPRETATION 
By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

THE  ISSUE 

There  is  a  growing  realization  in  the  theological  world 
that  the  crux  of  the  millenial  issue  is  the  question  of  method 
of  interpreting  Scripture.  Premillenarians  follow  the  so- 
called  ‘grammatical-historical’  literal  interpretation  while 
amillenarians  use  a  spiritualizing  method.  As  Albertus 
Pieters,  an  avowed  amillennalist,  writes  concerning  the 
problem  as  a  whole,  “The  question  whether  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophecies  concerning  the  people  of  God  must  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  their  ordinary  sense,  as  other  Scriptures  are 
interpreted,  or  can  properly  be  applied  to  the  Christian 
Church,  is  called  the  question  of  spiritualization  of  prophecy. 
This  is  one  of  the  major  problems  in  biblical  interpretation, 
and  confronts  everyone  who  makes  a  serious  study  of  the 
Word  of  God.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  keys  to  the  difference 
of  opinion  between  Premillenarians  and  the  mass  of  Chris¬ 
tian  scholars.  The  former  reject  such  spiritualization,  the 
latter  employ  it;  and  as  long  as  there  is  no  agreement  on 
this  point  the  debate  is  interminable  and  fruitless.”'*  The 
issue,  then,  between  amillennialism  and  premillennialism 
is  their  respective  methods  of  interpretation,  and  little 
progress  can  be  made  in  the  study  of  the  millennial  issue 
until  this  aspect  is  analyzed  and  understood. 

THE  POPULARITY  OF  THE  AMILLENNIAL  METHOD 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  amillennial  method  of  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Scripture  which  involves  spiritualization  has 
achieved  a  considerable  popularity.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to 
account  for  the  widespread  approval  of  the  spiritualizing 
method  adopted  by  many  conservative  theologians  as  well 


** Albertus  Pieters,  The  Leader,  September  5,  1934,  as  cited  by  Gerrit  H. 
Hospers,  The  Principle  of  Spiritualization  in  Hermeneutics  (East 
Wiliiamson,  N.  Y.,  published  by  the  author,  1935),  p.  S. 
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as  liberal  and  Roman  Catholic  expositors.  Fundamentally 
its  charm  lies  in  its  flexibility.  The  interpreter  can  change  the 
literal  and  grammatical  sense  of  Scripture  to  make  it  coin¬ 
cide  with  his  own  system  of  interpretation.  The  conservative 
and  liberal  and  Roman  Catholic  can  each  claim  that  the 
Bible  does  not  contradict  his  concept  of  theology.  It  is  this 
very  factor,  however,  which  raises  grave  doubts  concerning 
the  legitimacy  of  a  method  which  produces  such  diverse 
systems  of  interpretation.  One  of  the  major  difficulties  of 
amillennialism  both  as  a  system  of  theology  and  as  a  method 
of  interpretation  is  that  it  has  never  achieved  unity  on  the 
very  essentials  of  Biblical  truth.  In  the  studies  which  follow 
this  will  have  many  illustrations. 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  successful  opposition  to  pre- 
millennialism  came  from  the  adoption  of  a  spiritualizing 
principle  of  interpretation.  The  Alexandrian  school  of  theol¬ 
ogy  which  came  into  prominence  about  300  A.D.  followed  a 
principle  of  interpretation  which  regarded  all  Scripture  as 
an  allegory.  They  succeeded  in  arousing  a  considerable  oppo¬ 
sition  to  premillenarians  of  their  days  even  if  it  was  at  the 
price  of  subverting  not  only  the  millennial  doctrine  but  all 
other  Christian  doctrine  as  well.  It  remained  for  Augustine 
to  give  a  more  moderate  application  of  this  principle  of 
interpretation.  In  general,  he  held  that  only  prophecy  should 
be  spiritualized  and  that  in  the  historical  and  doctrinal  sec¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  the  ‘historical-grammatical’  literal  method 
should  be  used.  This  was  a  decided  improvement  as  far  as  the¬ 
ology  as  a  whole  was  concerned,  even  if  it  left  the  millennial 
issue  unsolved  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  allegorical  school.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  weight  of  Augustine  in  other  major  issues  of 
theology  where  he  was  in  the  main  correct,  Augustine  became 
the  model  for  the  Protestant  Reformers  who  accepted  his 
amillennialism  along  with  his  other  teachings. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  literature  of  the  Reformation 
that  the  millennial  issue  was  never  handled  fairly  or  given 
any  considered  study.  The  basic  issues  of  the  Reformation 
involved  the  right  of  private  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  individual  priesthood  of  all  believers,  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
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iication  by  faith,  and  similar  truths.  It  was  natural  for  the 
emphasis  to  rest  in  this  area,  and  for  eschatology  as  found 
in  the  Roman  Church  to  be  corrected  only  in  denial  of  purga¬ 
tory  and  other  teachings  which  were  regarded  as  inventions. 
It  was  natural  to  accept  Roman  teachings  where  the  error 
was  not  patent.  Premillennialism  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  unfortunately  was  expounded  chiefly  by  small  groups  of 
somewhat  fanatical  enthusiasts  who  were  often  discredited 
by  extreme  doctrines. 

Because  amillennialism  was  adopted  by  the  Reformers, 
it  achieved  a  quality  of  orthodoxy  to  which  its  modern 
adherents  can  point  with  pride.  They  could  rightly  claim 
many  worthy  scholars  in  the  succession  from  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  to  modern  times  such  as  Calvin,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and 
in  modern  times,  Warfield,  Vos,  Kuyper,  Machen,  and  Berkhof. 
If  one  follows  traditional  Reformed  theology  in  many  other 
respects,  it  is  natural  to  accept  its  amillennialism.  The 
weight  of  organized  Christianity  has  largely  been  on  the  side 
of  amillennialism. 

Many  other  factors  increase  the  prestige  of  amillennialism. 
As  a  system  of  doctrine  it  enhances  the  church  as  an  insti¬ 
tution,  a  continuance  of  God’s  administrative  government. 
This  strengthens  the  power  of  ecclesiasticism.  The  simplicity 
of  the  amillennial  eschatology  has  a  strong  appeal  as  a  way 
of  unifying  the  many  elements  indicated  in  a  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Scripture.  It  tends  also  to  concentrate  attention  upon 
present  problems  and  practical  truth.  Amillenarians  do  not 
need  to  hold  prophetic  conferences  and  preach  often  on 
prophetic  themes.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  grasp  a  simple 
formula  of  final  resurrection,  final  judgment,  and  eternal 
state,  and  not  to  attempt  to  harmonize  hundreds  of  verses  in 
Scripture  which  give  details  of  the  future. 

Amillenarians  can  also  claim,  with  some  ambiguity,  that 
they  are  aiming  at  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture — 
meaning  by  this,  its  ultimate  practical  meaning  rather  than 
its  literal  sense.  On  the  whole  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain 
the  charm  of  amillennialism  which  has  appealed  to  scholar 
and  layman  alike.  One  can  understand  the  psychological 
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reasons  which  dismiss  premillennialism  as  an  impractical 
and  contradictory  amassing  of  details  of  prophecy  and  the 
study  of  prophecy  itself  as  fruitless  and  confusing. 

While  the  popularity  of  amillennialism  is  therefore 
easily  accounted  for,  the  very  nature  of  this  popularity 
raises  some  serious  questions.  It  is  quite  apparent  in  the 
literature  of  amillennialism  that  both  in  its  historic  origin 
and  its  modern  discussion  amillenarians  are  quite  unwilling 
to  face  squarely  the  problems  of  their  own  system.  Only 
under  the  goading  of  scholarly  premillennial  works  and  the 
tremendous  acclaim  of  premillennialism  in  the  Bible  study 
movements  of  recent  centuries  have  amillenarians  been 
willing  to  back  up  and  to  consider  formally,  as  for  instance 
M.  J.  Wyngaarden  does,'*  the  reasons  behind  premillennial 
theology.  It  is  still  the  fashion  to  resort  to  ridicule  rather 
than  to  objective  study  of  the  conflicting  viewpoints. 

A  proper  study  of  the  millennial  issue  demands,  first,  an 
analysis  of  the  methods  of  interpretation  which  has  produced 
amillennialism  and  premillennialism.  This  lays  bare  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  opens  the  way  to  see  the  issue  in  its  true  light. 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  AMILLENNIAL  METHOD  OF  INTERPRETATION 

Amillennial  use  of  the  literal  method.  The  amillennial 
method  of  interpreting  Scripture  is  correctly  defined  as  the 
spiritualizing  method.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  conservative 
amillennialists  limit  the  use  of  this  method,  and  in  fact 
adopt  the  literal  method  of  interpreting  most  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  methods  followed  by  the  allegorizing  school  of 
Alexandria  which  characterized  the  early  amillennialists  are 
now  repudiated  by  all  modern  scholars.  As  Pieters  states, 
“No  one  defends  or  employs  the  allegorizing  method  of 
exegesis.  Calvin  and  the  other  great  Bible  students  of  the 
Reformation  saw  clearly  that  the  method  was  wrong  and 
taught  the  now  generally  accepted  ‘grammatical-historicar 
literal  interpretation,  so  far  as  the  Scriptures  in  general 
are  concerned.  That  they  retain  the  spiritualizing  method  in 
expounding  many  of  the  prophecies  was  because  they  found 

^^The  Future  of  the  Kingdom  in  Prophecy  and  Fulfillment  (Grand  Rapids: 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  1934). 
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themselves  forced  to  do  so  in  order  to  be  faithful  to  the  New 
Testament.”** 

Not  only  Pieters  but  all  conservative  amillennialists 
recognize  the  need  for  literal  interpretation.  In  addition  to 
Pieters,  Payne**  cites  Hamilton,**  Allis,**  Calvin,**  Luther,** 
and  others  as  following  and  supporting  the  principle  of  literal 
interpretation  as  the  only  proper  grammatical-historical 
method.  Amillennialists  use  two  methods  of  interpretation, 
the  spiritualizing  method  for  prophecy  and  the  literal  method 
for  other  Scriptures.  They  differ  from  early  amillennialists 
who  regarded  all  Scripture  as  an  allegory.  The  extent  of 
application  of  one  method  or  the  other  is  determined  by  their 
rules  for  use  of  the  spiritualizing  method. 

It  is  obvious  at  the  beginning  that,  if  the  interpreter  has 
a  choice  of  method  in  interpreting  Scripture,  a  large  door 
for  difference  of  opinion  is  opened.  The  general  designation 
of  prophecy  as  the  field  of  spiritualization  is  by  no  means 
definite.  In  fact,  amillennialists  who  are  conservative  inter¬ 
pret  many  prophecies  literally  and,  on  the  other  hand,  use 
the  spiritualizing  method  in  some  instances  where  prophecy 
as  such  is  only  remotely  involved.  The  modern  liberal  scholar, 
who  is  also  an  amillennialist,  feels  free  to  use  the  spiritual¬ 
izing  method  rather  freely  in  areas  other  than  prophecy 
whenever  it  suits  his  fancy,  and  being  bound  by  no  law  of 
infallible  inspiration  need  not  be  concerned  if  the  result  is 
not  consistent.  The  spiritualizing  method  once  admitted  is 
not  easy  to  regulate  and  tends  to  destroy  the  literal  method. 


*®Pieter«,  “Darbyism  vs.  The  Historic  Christian  Faith,”  Calvin  Forum,  II, 
225-28,  May  1936,  cited  by  Homer  Payne,  Amillennialism  as  a  System 
(Unpublished  Doctor’s  Dissertation,  Dallas  Theological  Seminary, 
1949),  p.  75. 

* ‘Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  82  ff.  It  is  regrettable  that  this  work,  including  the 
long  chapter  on  “The  Spiritualizing  Principle  of  Interpretation,”  has 
not  been  published. 

’*F.  E.  Hamilton,  The  Basis  of  Millennial  Faith  (Grand  Rapids;  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  1942),  pp.  38,  40,  58. 

**Oswald  T.  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  p.  238. 

**F.  W.  Farrar,  History  of  Interpretation  (London:  MacMillan  and  Co., 
1886),  pp.  193-94. 

''Ibid.,  p.  327  f. 
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While  the  amillennial  use  of  the  literal  method  is  general 
among  the  conservatives,  among  liberal  groups  it  has  less 
standing  and  use. 

The  amillennial  use  of  the  spiritualizing  method.  Conser¬ 
vative  amillenarians,  as  we  have  seen,  are  somewhat  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  early  allegorical  school  of  amillennialists  and 
with  one  voice  deny  the  allegorical  method  as  proper  in  inter¬ 
preting  Scripture.  As  Pieters  stated  above,  “No  one  defends 
or  employs  the  allegorizing  method  of  exegesis.’”*  In  regard 
to  the  allegorical  method,  Farrar  writes:  “Allegory  by  no 
means  sprang  from  spontaneous  piety,  but  was  the  child  of 
Rationalism  which  owed  its  birth  to  the  heathen  theories  of 
Plato.  It  deserved  its  name,  for  it  made  Scripture  say  some¬ 
thing  else  than  it  really  meant.  .  .  .  Origen  borrows  from 
heathen  Platonists  and  from  Jewish  philosophers  a  method 
which  converts  the  whole  Scripture,  alike  the  New  and  Old 
Testament,  into  a  series  of  clumsy,  varying,  and  incredible 
enigmas.  Allegory  helped  him  to  get  rid  of  Chiliasm  and 
superstitious  literalism  and  the  ‘antitheses’  of  the  Gnostics, 
but  opened  the  door  for  deadlier  evils.”” 

Now  just  what  is  the  spiritualizing  method  and  how  does 
it  differ  from  the  allegorical?  An  allegory  is  commonly  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  an  extended  metaphor.  As  Hospers  puts  it: 
“To  exemplify:  ‘Israel  is  like  a  vine,’ — that  is  a  simile. 
‘Israel  is  a  vine,’ — that  is  a  metaphor.  And  Psalm  80  gives 
an  extended  description  of  this  idea,  and  that  is  an  alle¬ 
gory.”**  Spiritualization  of  the  same  word  Israel  would 
involve  in  Webster’s  definition  of  spiritualization:  “to  take 
in  a  spiritual  sense, — opposed  to  literalize.”®*  In  other  words, 
if  Israel  should  mean  something  else  than  Israel,  e.g.,  the 
church  in  the  New  Testament  composed  largely  of  Gentiles, 
this  would  be  spiritualization.  Actually  the  church  is  not 
Israel  at  all,  but  has  certain  similarities  to  Israel  (as  well 


’•Pieters,  loc.  cit. 

’’Farrar,  loc.  cit.,  cited  by  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 

’’Hospers,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

’’Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary,  Second  Edition,  s.v.  spiritualize. 
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as  many  contrasts)  just  as  the  vine  used  in  Psalm  80  is 
similar  in  its  properties  to  Israel. 

It  can  be  seen  that  spiritualized  and  allegorized  interpre¬ 
tations  are  not  children  of  different  races,  but  instead  one 
family  of  thought  separated  only  by  degree  of  application. 
In  both,  the  ordinary  literal  meaning  is  denied.  Actually, 
Israel  is  no  more  a  vine  than  Israel  is  the  church.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  allegorizing  and  spiritualizing  is  for  practical 
purposes  nominal  rather  than  essential.  It  is  one  of  degree 
rather  than  one  of  principle. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  amillennial  doctrine  of 
spiritualization  is  far  more  restrained  and  less  destructive  to 
doctrine  in  general  than  the  old  allegorizing  method  which 
knew  no  rules  and  respected  no  boundaries.  Conservative 
amillennialists  have  made  a  determined  effort  to  formulate 
principles  and  rules  governing  the  use  of  spiritualization  in 
Scripture. 

Hamilton  summarizes  these  principles  in  his  attack  on 
interpreting  Old  Testament  Scriptures  literally:  “But  if  we 
reject  the  literal  method  of  interpretation  as  the  universal 
rule  for  the  interpretation  of  all  prophecies,  how  are  we  to 
interpret  them?  Well,  of  course,  there  are  many  passages  in 
prophecy  that  were  meant  to  be  taken  literally.  In  fact  a 
good  working  rule  to  follow  is  that  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  prophecy  is  to  be  accepted  unless  (a)  the  passages 
contain  obviously  figurative  language,  or  (b)  unless  the  New 
Testament  gives  authority  for  interpreting  them  in  other 
than  a  literal  sense,  or  (c)  unless  a  literal  interpretation 
would  produce  a  contradiction  with  truths,  principles  or 
factual  statements  contained  in  non-symbolic  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  Another  obvious  rule  to  be  followed  is  that 
the  clearest  New  Testament  passages  in  non-symbolic  books 
are  to  be  the  norm  for  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  rather 
than  obscure  or  partial  revelations  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament.  In  other  words  we  should  accept  the  clear  and 
plain  parts  of  Scripture  as  a  basis  for  getting  the  true 
meaning  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  Scripture.”*® 


’"Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  53-54. 
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Most  premillenarians  would  agree  with  Hamilton  that 
obvious  figurative  language  or  instances  where  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  gives  authority  for  interpreting  the  Old  Testament  in 
other  than  a  literal  sense  would  be  just  grounds  for  use  of 
the  spiritualizing  method.  Obviously,  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  more  rarely  of  the  New  Testament  some¬ 
times  have  a  figurative  meaning.  The  difficulty  arises  in  the 
third  rule  and  its  application.  The  spiritualizing  of  passages 
other  than  those  that  are  plainly  not  to  be  taken  literally  is 
justified  to  avoid  contradiction  or  conflict  with  doctrinal 
portions  of  Scripture  which  are  not  symbolic.  This  is  just 
the  question.  Amillennialists  believe  that  a  future  literal 
earthly  millennial  kingdom  of  Christ  would  be  such  a  con¬ 
tradiction  ;  premillenarians  hold  that  it  is  not.  If  every  prob¬ 
lem  of  Scriptural  interpretation  is  to  be  solved  by  spiritualiz¬ 
ation,  there  are  left  no  boundaries  for  proper  doctrine,  no 
certain  basis  for  erecting  a  theology.  The  so-called  rules  of 
amillennialists  turn  out  to  be  no  help  at  all  because  their  basis 
is  the  extremely  subjective  judgment  of  what  is  a  contradiction. 

The  controversy  between  the  spiritualizing  and  the  literal 
schools  of  interpretation  can  for  this  reason  hardly  be 
settled  in  the  field  of  abstractions.  It  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  teachings  of  each  school  of  thought  in  detail  and  to  sus¬ 
tain  or  refute  the  exegesis  of  related  Scripture  and  to  erect 
a  coherent  and  self-consistent  system  of  theology.  This  will 
be  attempted  in  later  discussion.  By  way  of  preparation  for 
this,  however,  certain  facts  stand  out  in  the  amillennial 
system  of  spiritualization. 

DANGERS  OF  THE  AMILLENNIAL  METHOD  OF  INTERPRETATION 

It  is  admitted  by  amillenarians,  (1)  that  when  they  use 
the  method  of  spiritualization  of  Scripture  they  are  inter¬ 
preting  Scripture  by  a  method  which  would  be  utterly 
destructive  to  Christian  doctrine,  if  not  limited  largely  to 
eschatology.  (2)  They  do  not  follow  the  spiritualizing  method 
of  interpretation  in  relation  to  prophecy  in  general,  but  only 
where  it  is  necessary  to  deny  premillennialism.  (3)  They 
justify  the  spiritualizing  method  as  a  means  of  eliminating 
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problems  of  fullfillment  of  prophecy — ^it  is  born  of  a  supposed 
necessity  rather  than  a  natural  product  of  exegesis.  (4)  They 
do  not  hesitate  to  use  spiritualization  in  areas  other  than 
prophecy  if  it  is  necessary  to  sustain  their  system  of  doctrine. 
(5)  As  illustrated  in  current  modernism  which  is  almost 
entirely  amillennial,  the  principle  of  spiritualization  has 
been  proved  by  history  to  spread  easily  into  all  basic  areas 
of  theological  truth.  If  the  earthly  reign  of  Christ  can  be 
spiritualized,  so  can  His  resurrection,  His  miracles.  His 
second  coming.  Modern  liberals  can  justify  their  denial  of 
literal  resurrection  by  use  of  the  same  hermeneutical  rules 
that  Hamilton  uses  for  denial  of  an  earthly  millennial  king¬ 
dom.  (6)  The  amillennial  method  does  not  provide  a  solid  basis 
for  a  consistent  system  of  theology.  The  hermeneutical 
method  of  amillennialism  has  justified  conservative  Calvinism, 
liberal  modernism,  and  Roman  theology  alike.  Even  conserv¬ 
ative  amillennialists  are  in  almost  total  confusion,  as  will  be 
shown  later,  in  their  spiritualized  interpretation  of  passages 
taken  literally  by  the  premillenarians  and  in  such  basic  and 
elementary  problems  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  millennial 
kingdom  idea.  (7)  Amillennialism  has  not  arisen  historically 
from  a  study  of  prophetic  Scripture,  but  rather  through  its 
neglect.  The  inherent  difficulties  of  the  amillennial  method 
of  interpretation  are  discovered  principally  by  study  of  their 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  It  becomes  apparent  early  in 
such  a  study  that  amillennialists  have  no  real  guiding  princi¬ 
ple  in  spiritualization  and  that  they  come  to  widely  different 
conclusions.  In  fact,  as  will  be  shown,  the  principal  unifying 
factor  which  dominates  amillennial  interpretation  is  its 
negative  note,  its  denial  of  an  earthly  reign  of  Christ.  The 
expedients  that  are  used  and  the  interpretations  of  kingdom 
passages  of  Scripture  that  are  reached  to  achieve  this  nega¬ 
tive  conclusion  are  often  mutually  destructive  of  each  other. 
Having  analyzed  the  method  of  amillennial  interpretation,  it 
now  follows  that  an  analysis  of  their  interpretation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  itself  must  be  undertaken. 
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III.  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  RESTORATION  OF  ISRAEL 

Of  this  it  may  be  said  (a)  it  embraces  the  whole  house  of 
Israel.  This  bit  of  information  that  “these  bones  are  the 
whole  house  of  Israel”  (v.  11)  is  the  most  important  single 
statement  given  in  the  divine  interpretation,  and  furnishes 
the  key  to  the  exposition  of  the  whole  passage.  “The  whole 
house  of  Israel,”  of  course,  means  all  the  twelve  tribes,  which 
are  to  be  gathered  back  to  their  own  land,  and  redistributed 
upon  it  in  accordance  with  Ezekiel’s  outline  of  the  settlement 
in  chapter  48.  The  term  includes  only  Israelites  living  at  the 
end  of  this  age  at  the  time  of  the  nation’s  rehabilitation,  and 
does  not  include  all  or  any  Israelites  who  have  physically 
died.  That  the  godly  of  Old  Testament  Israel  will  be  raised 
sometime  before  the  Davidic  Kingdom  is  set  up  is  certain, 
for  “many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west  and 
shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven”  (Matt.  8:11,  Luke  13:28,  29);  but  it  is 
a  false  invention  to  teach  that  all  Israel,  who  have  died 
physically,  are  to  be  raised  before  the  kingdom  age.  If  the 
Old  Testament  saints  are  not  raised  at  the  out-taking  of  the 
Church,  as  it  seems  certain  they  are  not,  they  would  assuredly 
not  be  resurrected  until  the  decimating  and  destructive 
judgments  of  the  great  tribulation  were  over.  The  logical 
time  for  their  resurrection  would  be  at  the  second  advent  of 
Christ  in  glory,  perhaps  with  the  tribulation  saints,  who  will 
have  a  resurrection  at  that  time  (Rev.  20:4). 

That  “the  whole  house  of  Israel”  will  include  the  twelve 
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tribes  is  evident.  But  a  problem  arises  whether  the  national 
restoration  of  Israel  will  include  every  individual  Israelite 
living  in  the  end  time,  or  just  the  preponderating  majority, 
some  perhaps  remaining  in  national  death  among  the  nations 
and  failing  to  return  in  the  great  end-time  exodus  to  Pales¬ 
tine.  Concerning  this  it  may  be  remarked  that,  if  it  is  correct 
to  take  Daniel  12:2  to  refer  to  Israel’s  national  revival,  then 
the  “many  of  them”  (Daniel’s  people)  “that  sleep  in  the  dust 
of  the  earth”  (who  are  scattered  among  the  graveyard  of  the 
nations)  and  who  “shall  awake”  (shall  be  nationally  restored), 
would  naturally  indicate  that  the  many  (the  majority)  would 
join  in  the  trek  to  their  homeland,  but  not  all.  The  regather¬ 
ing,  like  the  other  events  connected  with  it,  would  be  national, 
but  not  necessarily  individual.  Whether  this  view  is  true  or 
not,  there  is  nothing  in  Ezekiel’s  vision  in  conflict  with  it, 
as  the  scope  of  his  imagery  is  clearly  national  and  not 
individual. 

Further,  concerning  the  scope  of  Israel’s  restoration  it 
may  be  remarked  (b)  it  comprises  the  union  of  both  Judah 
and  Israel  into  one  nation.  The  last  part  of  this  thirty-seventh 
chapter  of  Ezekiel  (vs.  15-28),  while  not  an  actual  part  of 
the  vision  of  the  dry  bones,  nor  of  the  divine  commentary 
upon  it,  is  to  be  thought  of  as  in  the  closest  connection  with 
it  and  as  shedding  abundant  light  on  it.  Verses  15-28  give  the 
reunion  of  Israel  as  one  nation  under  the  future  King  David 
(Messiah).  Jehovah  directs  the  prophet  to  represent  the 
reunion  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  by  a  sign  of  two  sticks  joined 
together  (vs.  15-17),  and  to  explain  this  symbolical  action 
to  the  people  (vs.  18-21)  and  to  show  its  connection  with 
Israel’s  national  and  spiritual  reconstitution  (vs.  22-28). 

This  section  abundantly  corroborates  the  interpretation  of 
the  vision  of  the  dry  bones  as  depicting  Israel’s  national  and 
spiritual  recovery.  The  prophet  is  directed  to  take  “a  stick” 
yy  (“a — or  one — piece  of  wood”),  and  to  write  on  it,  “For 
Judah  and  for  the  children  of  Israel,  his  companions  [asso¬ 
ciates]”  (v.  16).  The  preposition  ^  before  “Judah”  and 
“children  of  Israel”  is,  as  Keil  notes,  the  sign  of  the  genitive 
of  possession.  So  it  is  “Judah’s  stick”  and  “the  children  of 
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Israel’s,  his  companions,”  belonging  to  them  and  thus  repre¬ 
senting  them.  The  action  recalls  Moses’  writing  on  the 
twelve  rods  of  the  Israelitish  princes  in  the  wilderness,  when 
Aaron’s  rod  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  budded  (Num.  17:1-10). 

The  action,  however,  is  a  different  one  here,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  “sticks”  were  rods  or  sceptres 
denoting  rulership,  but  simply  flat  pieces  of  wood  upon 
which  it  was  easy  to  write.  The  divine  injunction  to  write 
upon  one  piece  of  wood  not  only  “Judah,”  but  “the  sons  of 
Israel,  his  associates,”  arose  from  the  circumstances  that  the 
southern  kingdom  included  besides  “Judah,”  the  leading 
tribe,  which  accordingly  gave  its  name  to  the  kingdom,  the 
greater  portion  of  Benjamin  and  Simeon,  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
(because  in  the  temple  service),  and  many  pious  Israelites 
from  the  northern  kingdom  who  fell  away  to  Judah.  The 
secession  of  the  ten  tribes  in  922  B.C.  was  on  political 
grounds,  so  that  in  the  idolatry  and  apostasy  of  the  northern 
kingdom  many  members  of  the  ten  tribes  came  over  to  Judah 
on  religious  grounds,  when  Jeroboam  rejected  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  (II  Chron.  11:14,  16,  17).  In  941  B.C.  when 
Rehoboam’s  grandson,  Asa,  was  King  of  Judah  “they  fell 
to  him  out  of  Israel  in  abundance,  when  they  saw  that 
Jehovah,  his  God,  was  with  him”  (II  Chron.  15:9). 

In  the  reign  of  Asa’s  son,  Jehoshaphat,  positions  of 
honor  and  trust  were  occupied  in  Judah  by  “the  chief  of  the 
fathers  of  Israel”  (II  Chron.  19:8).  Likewise,  there  was  a 
falling  away  to  Judah  under  Joash,  and  particularly  under 
Hezekiah’s  godly  reign  in  726  B.C.,  about  five  years  before 
the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes.  Thus  in  the  two  centuries  from 
the  separation  of  the  ten-tribed  kingdom  of  Israel  from 
Judah  in  922  B.C.  until  its  destruction  as  a  kingdom  by 
Sargon  in  721  B.C.,  large  numbers  of  the  ten  tribes  proved 
their  detestation  of  idolatry  and  their  loyalty  to  Jehovah  by 
going  over  to  Judah. 

Upon  the  second  piece  of  wood  Ezekiel  was  to  write  “For 
Joseph,  and  for  all  the  house  of  Israel,  his  associates”  (v.  16). 
“The  stick  of  Ephraim  DnB«  ry  is  an  explanatory  apposition  to 
piDV^,  “for  Joseph,”  and  must  not  be  thought  of  as  actually 
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written  on  the  piece  of  wood,  but  only  as  given  in  the  text 
by  way  of  explanation. 

The  name  “Joseph”  is  chosen  because  the  house  of 
Joseph  (an  honorable  appellation)  consisted  in  the  two  power¬ 
ful  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  formed  the 
“trunk  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.””  This  fact,  too, 
explains  “the  stick  of  Joseph  which  is  in  the  hand  of 
Ephraim”  (v.  19),  inasmuch  as  the  power  and  hegemony 
were  with  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Is.  7:17).  The  “whole  house 
of  Israel,  his  companions”  are  the  remaining  tribes  belonging 
to  that  kingdom. 

These  two  sticks,  thus  representing  the  house  of  Judah 
and  the  house  of  Israel  in  their  entire  constituency,  were  to 
be  joined  “one  to  another  into  one  stick,'*  that  they  might 
become  one  in  the  prophet’s  hand  (v.  17).  This  symbolizes 
the  end  God  will  make  of  that  sad  division  which  has  har¬ 
assed  Jacob’s  posterity  since  the  fateful  schism  of  922  B.C. 
Ezekiel  performed  the  symbolic  action  before  the  people,  and 
in  response  to  the  questioning  concerning  such  a  strange 
procedure  (v.  18)  explains  it  as  prophetic  of  God’s  healing 
the  ancient  political  breach  at  the  time  of  the  nation’s  restora¬ 
tion  to  the  land  (v.  21),  when  they  are  made  “one  nation  in 
the  land,”  “upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,”  with  one  king 
over  them  (v.  22)  and  enjoy  spiritual  conversion  (v.  23). 

From  this  vital  passage  the  fact  is  ascertained  that  the 
whole  house  of  Israel,  that  is  the  whole  twelve  tribes,  are  to 
take  part  in  the  national  and  spiritual  reconstitution  set 
forth  in  the  vision  of  the  dry  bones.  If  all  the  twelve  tribes 
are  to  be  reinstated  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  question  then 
resolves  itself  “Where  are  they  now?”  For  the  ten  tribes 
never  returned  from  their  captivity  in  Assyria,  but  until 
this  day  remain  “the  outcasts  of  Israel”  (Is.  11:12),  while 
only  a  remnant  of  Judah  came  back  in  the  restoration  from 
Babyon  in  536  B.C.  The  Jews  are  Israelites,  but  actually 
descendants  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  How  are 
the  ten  tribes  then  to  be  identified? 

It  will  not  completely  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  problem 


”C.  F.  Keil,  The  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  II,  131,  citing  Kliefoth. 
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to  prove,  as  John  Wilkinson**  does  in  Israel  My  Glory,  that 
the  Jews  today  are  representative  of  the  whole  twelve  tribes. 
Says  he:  “Now  what  is  our  general  inference  from  these 
wanderings.  .  .  after  the  ten  tribes  from  975  B.C.  to  621 
B.C.?  Simply  this — that  sufficient  numbers  of  the  ten  tribes, 
while  in  the  land,  fell  away  to  Judah  on  religious  grounds, 
and  a  sufficient  number  returned  from  Babylon  on  political 
and  religious  grounds,  to  render  the  restored  captives  prop¬ 
erly  representative  of  the  entire  nation;  so  that  should  no 
other  people  in  the  world  ever  present  a  reasonable  claim  to 
Israelitish  descent,  the  people  known  as  the  Jews  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  entitled  to  be  representative  of  the 
interests  and  destiny  of  the  whole  twelve  tribes.”'* 

As  Clarence  Larkin  succinctly  summarizes  the  same  his¬ 
torical  evidence:  “The  conclusion  therefore  is  that  those 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  were  fairly  representative 
of  the  whole  twelve  tribes.  Now  as  the  descendants  of  those 
who  were  restored  from  Babylon  were  scattered  in  A.D.  70 
and  A.D.  135,  we  may  well  ask  *The  Ten  Tribes?  Where  are 
they  NOT?***'^’* 

However,  a  careful  examination  of  Ezekiel  37  will  lead 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  these  facts  do  not  cover 
the  entire  question  of  the  ten  tribes,  for  the  scope  of  this 
portion  of  prophecy  comprehends  the  reassembling  of  the 
ten  tribes  as  tribes  of  Palestine  in  the  future.  With  this 
circumstance  accords  that  famous  and  vivid  passage  of 
Isaiah,  which  evidently  views  the  reinstatement  to  Canaan  in 
the  future  of  a  people  known  as  the  descendants  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  styled  “the  outcasts  of  Israel”  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  from  the  “dispersed  of  Judah”  (Is.  11:12). 
Therefore  the  ten  tribes  must  be  somewhere!  But  the  question 
is  Where? 

Some  say  they  are  in  Ireland,  some  in  Wales.  Others  in 
North  America,  in  Afghanistan,  or  China.  Say  the  British- 
Israelites,  In  England — the  Anglo-Saxon  race  must  be  the 

'•John  Wilkinson,  Israel  My  Glory,  pp.  94-101. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  101. 

••Clarence  Larkin,  Dispensational  Truth,  p.  65. 
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descendants  of  the  ten  tribes!  This  latter  view  is  so  fantastic 
and  ridiculous  that  it  hardly  merits  any  space  or  recognition. 
Scripture  deals  it  four  knock-out  blows:  First,  Scripture 
says  the  people  shall  dwell  alone,  but  shall  not  be  reckoned 
among  the  nations  (Num.  23:9).  This  is  true  of  the  Jews,  but 
emphatically  untrue  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Second,  Scripture 
teaches  that  Israel  is  to  remain  many  days  without  king, 
prince  or  sacrifice  (Hos.  3:4,5).  True  enough  of  Israel,  but 
in  diametrical  contrast  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Third,  Israelites 
out  of  the  land  were  to  be  few  in  number,  and  under  a 
national  curse  (Deut.  4:26,  27;  28:62-68).  The  exact  state  of 
Israel,  but  just  the  opposite  of  Anglo-Saxons.  Fourth,  the 
penalty  of  uncircumcision  is  excision  (Gen.  17:10-14).  The 
Anglo-Saxons  are  uncircumcised,  and  therefore  unentitled  to 
Jewish  privileges. 

David  Baron**  exposes  some  of  the  ignorant  and  even 
blasphemous  contentions  of  British-Israelism,  and  justly 
speaks  of  “discarding  the  whole  heap  of  Anglo-Israel 
trash.”** 

If  then  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  not  the  ten  tribes,  and  they 
have  not  been  found  in  the  many  places  where  search  has 
been  made  for  them.  Who,  is  the  question,  are  they?  And 
where  are  they?  John  Wilkinson  laments  the  singular  and 
humiliating  circumstance  “that  the  ten  tribes  have  been 
sought  in  almost  every  other  country  but  in  the  one  into 
which  they  were  taken  captive.”**  He  would  “search  for  a 
thing  where  it  is  lost,’*  and  aided  by  the  diligent  research 
of  Dr.  Asahel  Grant  and  enthusiastically  concurring  with 
the  latter’s  conclusions,  he  announces  the  location  of  the  ten 
tribes  in  the  Nestorians  in  the  mountains  of  Kuristan,  and 
by  the  Lake  Oroomiah  in  Persia. 

In  support  of  this  view,  he  first  of  all  advances  the  evidence 
of  sacred  history — that  the  northern  tribes  were  carried 
away  thence  into  the  very  same  district  of  Assyria  proper.** 
Next,  he  adduces  the  testimony  of  prophecy.  With  history 

David  Baron,  The  Ancient  Scriptures  and  the  Modern  Jew,  pp.  279-283. 

^*Ibid.,  p.  283. 

**John  Wilkinson,  Israel  My  Glory,  p.  102. 

**Ibid.,  pp.  103,  104. 
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saying  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  to  Assyria  and  prophecy 
predicting  they  are  to  be  brought  out  of  Assyria  (Is.  11:11, 
16),  the  plain  inference  to  be  made  is,  they  are  still  there. 

Next,  John  Wilkinson  cites  the  confirmation  of  secular 
history.  Josephus  says  the  ten  tribes  were  there  in  A.D.  70.” 
Jerome  in  his  notes  on  Hosea  says  they  were  there  in  the 
fifth  century.”  Summarizing,  John  Wilkinson  says:  “No 
history  or  tradition  at  all  reliable  gives  any  account  of  their 
removal.  .  .  the  plain  inference  is — they  are  still  there.**^' 
Wilkinson  gives  lingual  and  ethnological  proofs  which  add 
to  the  weight  of  his  argument.  The  Nestorians  and  Jews  in 
Oroomiah  and  Kurdistan  are  not  claimed  to  constitute  the 
totality  of  ten-tribed  Israelites  over  and  above  those  mingled 
with  Judah,  but  evidence  is  claimed  to  be  ample  and  sufficent 
to  establish  them  as  a  nucleus.  Portions  may  be  located  among 
other  peoples  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Lastly,  to  be  noticed  are 

IV.  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  RESTORATION  OF  ISRAEL 
These  embracing  as  they  do  their  national  and  spiritual 
rehabilitation,  will  include  (a)  a  land  forever.  “And  they 
shall  dwell  in  the  land.  .  .  forever”  (v.  25).  Jehovah  will 
“place”  (cause  them  to  rest  permanently  and  quietly)  “in  the 
land  of  Israel”  (v.  12),  and  they  shall  “no  more  be  pulled  up 
out  of  their  land”  (Amos  9:15).  They  will  return  from  their 
long  night  of  sorrow  to  enjoy  perpetual  day,  when  the  “Sun 
of  Righteousness”  arises  with  “healing  in  His  beams”  (Mai. 
4:2).  Then  they  shall  possess  all  that  was  promised  to 
Abraham — the  territory  extending  from  the  river  of  Egypt 
to  the  river  Euphrates  (Gen.  15:18),  from  Hamath  on  the 
north  to  Meribath-kadesh  on  the  south  (Ez.  48:1,  28).  The 
long,  barren,  leafless  winter  will  be  past  for  Israel,  and  the 
fig-tree  will  be  arrayed  in  the  thick  and  splendid  foliage  of 
millennial  summer  (Matt.  24:32)  to  give  shade  and  refresh¬ 
ment  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  kingdom.  Then  the  promise  of 
the  restoration  to  the  land  given  in  the  Palestinian  covenant 

*‘Josephu8,  AntiquitieSj  b.  XI,  c.  V.,  section  2. 

**Tom.  VI,  pp.  7,  80. 

*’John  Wilkinson,  Israel  My  Glory,  p.  106. 
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(Deut.  30:5)  and  confirmed  so  picturesquely  by  Isaiah  (Is. 
11:11,  12),  by  Jeremiah  (23:3-8),  and  by  Ezekiel  (34:23,  24; 
37:21-25),  shall  be  realized. 

Moreover,  there  shall  not  only  be  a  restoration  to  the 
land,  but  also  a  restoration  of  the  land.  Palestine  so  long 
cursed  because  of  the  sins  of  its  people  (Deut.  11:13-17)  shall 
be  converted,  when  the  inhabitants  are  converted.  “The 
desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose”  (Is.  35:1).  The 
hillsides  shall  be  covered  with  such  prolific  vineyards  that 
the  glowing  words  of  the  prophet  are  “The  mountains  shall 
drop  new  wine,”  and  the  grass  of  the  pastures  will  be  so 
verdant  and  succulent,  sustaining  such  prize  milch  cattle, 
that  the  hills  are  said  to  “fiow  with  milk”  (Joel  3:18).  I 
Harvests  will  be  so  rich  and  abundant  that  the  ploughman 
will  overtake  “the  reaper,”  and  treader  of  grapes  him  that 
“soweth  seed”  (Amos  9:13). 

The  curse  on  the  earth  shall  be  lifted  to  such  an  extent, 
at  least  (Gen.  3:17,  18),  that  the  “thorns”  will  give  place  to 
the  “fir-tree”  and  the  “briar”  to  the  “myrtle  tree”  (Is.  55:13). 
Even  the  ferocity  of  the  animal  creation,  also  the  result  of 
man’s  fall,  at  least  shall  be  partially  removed,  if  not  fully, 
in  the  millennial  earth  (Is.  11:6-9,  Rom.  8:21f.),  although 
full  reinstatement  of  Edenic  conditions  may  not  be  expected 
until  in  the  new  earth  (Rev.  22:3).  Nevertheless,  patriarchal 
longevity  shall  be  restored  (Is.  65:  20,  22,  Zech.  8:4),  and 
men  shall  live  as  long  as  they  did  before  the  fiood.  There  will 
be  increase  in  the  light  and  brilliance,  too,  of  the  sun  and 
moon  (Is.  30:26). 

God’s  vast  and  glorious  purpose  for  His  “earthly  people” 
will  be  thus  worked  out  in  their  earthly  inheritance  during 
the  kingdom  age,  and  then  on  into  eternity.  “A  land  forever” 
is  an  essential  feature  in  the  divine  plan  for  Israel. 

Another  prominent  consequence  of  the  restoration  will  be 
(b)  a  king  forever.  “And  my  servant  David  shall  be  king 
over  them.  .  .  and  David,  my  servant,  shall  be  their  prince 
forever”  (vss.  24,  25).  Here  is  introduced  Israel’s  King  and 
Prince,  both  in  the  same  person.  He  shall  be  “King,” 
in  the  hereditary  sense  of  the  word,  whose  right  it  is  to 
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reign  as  David’s  son  and  David’s  Lord  (Ps.  110:1) ;  but  more 
than  that  He  shall  be  the  one  lifted  up  and  exalted  or 
“elected  by  the  free  will  of  the  people,’”*  and  that  “forever.” 
What  a  magnificent  day  that  will  be  when  the  Jewish  people 
see  their  colossal  mistake  of  the  ages,  and  their  demon- 
inspired  yell  “Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him!”  merges  into  the 
soul-stirring,  penitential  strains  of  Isaiah  53  and  the  jo3rful 
refrain  of  “Blessed  is  He  Who  cometh  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah!”  They  will  recognize  His  claim  not  only  as  the 
King  whose  legal  right  it  is  to  rule  over  them,  but  spontane¬ 
ously  and  exultantly  they  shall  declare  Him  their  their 
elected  and  exalted  One! 

Then  will  be  fulfilled  the  Davidic  Covenant  (II  Sam.  7:8- 
17)  according  to  which  the  magnificent  kingdom  of  Christ, 
“of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,”  is  to  be  set  up. 
The  Covenant,  confirmed  to  David  by  the  oath  of  Jehovah 
and  announced  to  Mary  by  the  angel  Gabriel  (Luke  1:31-33), 
is  unchangeable  (Ps.  89:30-37).  It  guarantees  a  house 
(posterity),  a  throne,  and  a  kingdom  “forever”  to  the  thorn- 
crowned  “King  of  the  Jews”  (Acts  2:29-32;  15:14-17). 

One  condition  only  was  attached  to  the  Covenant.  Chas¬ 
tisement  was  to  follow  disobedience  in  the  Davidic  family, 
but  not  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Covenant  (II  Sam.  7:15). 
The  division  of  the  nation  into  two  kingdoms  at  the  time  of 
Rehoboam  and  the  punishment  of  the  captivities  was  the 
fearful  price  of  Solomon’s  apostasy.  But  the  glorious  work  of 
Messiah  will  embrace  the  healing  of  the  ancient  breach. 
“They  shall  be  no  more  two  nations,  neither  shall  they  be 
divided  [halved]  into  two  kingdoms  any  more  at  all”  (v.  22). 
“And  they  all  shall  have  one  Shepherd”  (v.  24). 

The  kingdom  shall  not  only  continue  through  the  millen¬ 
nial  age,  the  earth  being  “filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  Jehovah,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea”  (Hab.  2:14), 
but  on  into  the  new  earth  Israel  will  be  glorified  and  exalted, 
and  the  “throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,”  the  glorified  Son 
of  man,  will  be  in  the  eternal  state  “to  carry  on  the  Davidic 
dynasty.” 


**David  Baron.  The  Jewish  Problem  and  Its  Solution,  p.  43. 
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Another  salient  issue  of  the  restoration  will  be  (c)  a 
covenent  of  peace  forever.  “Moreover  I  will  make  a  covenant 
of  peace  with  them;  it  shall  be  an  everlasting  covenant  with 
them”  (v.  26).  This  is  the  great  covenant  Jehovah  shall  make 
with  His  ancient  people  after  they  get  back  to  their  own 
land.  It  is  denominated  “a  covenant  of  peace”  because  it  will 
insure  their  undisturbed  and  complete  quietude  in  the  land. 
Considered  as  issuing  in  inward  spiritual  tranquility,  it  will 
involve  Jehovah’s  putting  His  “fear  in  their  hearts  that  they 
shall  not  depart”  from  Him  (Jer.  32:40).  It  will  embrace 
His  placing  His  law  “in  their  inward  parts”  and  writing  it 
in  their  hearts,  forgiving  their  iniquity  and  remembering 
their  sin  no  more  (Jer.  31:31-34,  Heb.  8:8-12).  It  will  mean 
rest  of  heart  as  “the  God  of  peace”  makes  them  “perfect  in 
every  good  work  to  do  His  will,  working  in  them  that  which 
is  well-pleasing  in  His  sight  through  Jesus  Christ”  (Heb. 
13:20,  21).  Considered  in  this  aspect,  it  assures  the  future 
conversion  of  Israel,  and  embraces  the  spiritual  blessings  of 
the  “new  covenant.” 

Regarded  as  effecting  outward  or  political  peace,  it  will 
guarantee  not  only  Israel’s  restoration  to  the  land  of  Pales¬ 
tine  under  the  provisions  of  the  Palestinian  Covenant  (Deut. 
30:1-10),  but  will  insure  the  cessation  of  all  internal  hostility 
and  war  between  Judah  and  Ephraim,  and  the  complete  heal¬ 
ing  of  the  ancient  breach  in  their  being  made  one  nation  in 
the  land,  with  one  King  and  Prince  over  them,  even  the 
greater  David — Christ — the  one  Shepherd-King  (vss.  22,  24- 
26).  With  the  benefit  of  a  King,  a  throne,  and  a  kingdom  in 
perpetuity,  established  under  the  Davidic  Covenant,  the  all- 
embracive  “covenant  of  peace”  will  extend  through  Messiah- 
David  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  as,  of  old,  Jehovah  had 
“cut-ofT’  David’s  “enemies”  out  of  his  sight  (II  Sam.  7:9), 
so  the  reigning  Christ  will  rule  the  nations  in  absolute  right¬ 
eousness  “with  a  rod  of  iron,”  so  that  all  iniquity  and  ungodly 
opposition  shall  be  put  down  (Is.  11:4,  5),  and  an  enduring 
and  all-pervasive  peace  shall  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Even  the  brute  creation  shall  not  be  able  to  mar  this 
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scene  of  calm  and  unmolested  repose,  for  Ezekiel  (34:25) 
speaks  of  this  “covenant  of  peace”  providing  that  even  “evil 
beasts”  shall  cease  out  of  the  land.  No  doubt,  as  already  noted, 
their  wild  ferocity  will  be  divinely  tamed  (Is.  11:6-8)  or  they 
may,  in  some  instances,  be  wiped  out  altogether,  so  that  “they 
shall  not  hurt  nor  harm  [destroy]  in  all  my  holy  mountain” 
(Is.  11:9).  In  that  day  shall  the  “God  of  peace”  through  the 
great  resurrected  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  (Heb.  13:20), 
through  Him  who  is  also  “the  Prince  of  Peace”  (Is.  9:6), 
“fill  the  whole  earth  with  peace,”  for  “of  the  increase  of  His 
government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end”  (Is.  9:7). 

The  final  result  of  the  restoration  of  Israel  will  be  (d) 
a  sanctuary  forever.  “And  I  will  set  my  sanctuary  in  the 
midst  of  them  forevermore”  (v.  26).  “My  tabernacle  also 
shall  be  with  them”  (v.  27).  “The  nations  shall  know  that  I 
am  Jehovah.  .  .  when  my  sanctuary  shall  be  in  the  midst  of 
them  forevermore”  (v.  28). 

The  prophet’s  prediction  specifically  comprehends  the 
kingdom  temple  as  the  “dwelling  place”  of  Jehovah  “in  the 
midst  of  the  children  of  Israel  forevermore,”  but  sweeps  on 
into  the  eternal  state  and  comprehends  the  time  when  this 
temple  made  with  hands  gives  place  to  God’s  own  effulgent 
Presence  itself — that  Temple  made  without  hands,  God  taber¬ 
nacling  with  man,  when  no  human  temple  will  be  needed. 

The  kingdom  temple  will  be  rebuilt  in  the  land  during  the 
millennial  age.  In  chapters  40-42  Ezekiel  gives  us  a  detailed 
description  of  that  temple  itself.  In  chapters  43-46  he  sets 
forth  the  temple  worship.  At  the  second  advent  Christ  will 
restore  the  Judaic  system  with  far  greater  glory  and  spiritu¬ 
ality  than  it  ever  had  in  the  Old  Testament  period  until  its 
complete  dissipation  with  the  destruction  of  Herod’s  temple 
in  70  A.D.  The  heart  and  centre  of  reestablished  Judaism  will 
be  the  millennial  temple,  in  connection  with  which  Judaism 
will  enjoy  its  final  state  of  development. 

The  Aaronic  priesthood  will  be  reinaugurated,  with  the 
sons  of  Zadok  officiating  and  offering  sacrifices  (Ez.  44:15- 
31).  The  new  temple  will  be  in  contrast  to  the  old  in  that  it 
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will  have  no  ark  of  the  covenant,  no  pot  of  manna,  no  Aaron’s 
rod  that  budded,  no  tables  of  the  law,  no  cherubim,  no 
mercy  seat,  no  golden  candlestick  or  shew-bread  or  altar  of 
incense,  no  veil  or  Holy  of  Holies,  no  high  priest,  unless 
Christ  be  thought  of  as  performing  the  duties  of  highpriest- 
hood  in  the  joint  office  of  King-priest  (Zech.  6:12,  13).  Of 
offerings,  with  a  memorial  and  retrospective  character  looking 
back  to  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  will  be  the  burnt  offering, 
the  meal  offering,  the  sin  offering,  the  drink  offering  and  the 
peace  offering  (Ez.  25:17),  and  the  trespass  offering  (Ez. 
42:13).  Two  annual  feasts,  Passover  (Ez.  45:21-24)  and 
Tabernacles  (Zech.  14:16-19),  will  be  observed;  but  there 
will  be  no  passover  lamb,  as  Jesus  fulfilled  that  type.  The 
Shekinah  Glory  which  departed  so  reluctantly  from  the 
temple  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Ez.  10:18-20, 
11:22,  23)  will  again  return  to  the  new  temple  (Ez.  43:1-5). 

That  the  millennial  temple  does  not  belong  to  the  new 
earth  and  the  final  state  of  sinless  bliss,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  land  in  which  it  is  located  is  bounded  by  the  sea, 
and  the  waters  issuing  from  it  flow  into  the  “sea.”  In  the 
new  earth,  however,  there  is  “no  more  sea”  (Rev.  21:1). 
This  is  further  indicated  by  the  prophet’s  mention  of  the 
“desert,”  the  river  Jordan  and  other  localities,  which  will  not 
be  found  on  the  earth  after  its  renovation  by  fire. 

That  there  will  be  no  temple  in  the  New  Jerusalem  of 
the  eternal  state  is  explicitly  revealed  in  the  Revelation  (21: 
22),  which  is  indicative  that  the  system  of  temple  worship 
outlined  for  the  millennium  by  Ezekiel  will  be  absent.  Sin 
and  all  its  reminders  having  been  completely  extirpated  and 
abolished  at  the  conclusion  of  the  kingdom  age,  there  will  be 
no  need  for  a  temple  or  for  Judaic  ceremonies.  A  higher 
order  of  spiritual  blessing  will  have  been  reached  when  God’s 
effulgent  glory  will  dwell  everywhere,  unimpeded  by  the 
presence  of  sin,  for  there  “shall  be  no  more  curse”  (Rev.  22: 
3).  “The  Lord  God  Almighty,  and  the  Lamb”  (Rev.  21:22) 
will  be  the  temple.  Then  the  “tabernacle  of  God” — His  own  un¬ 
veiled  Presence — “shall  be  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell  [taber¬ 
nacle]  with  them”  as  He  did  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  only  in 
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the  Old  Economy,  “and  they  shall  be  His  peoples”  (Rev.  21 :3) 
and  He  shall  be  “their  God.” 

In  the  kingdom  age  God’s  own  unique  presence  with 
Israel  in  His  government  of  them  through  David-Messiah, 
and  in  the  Shekinah  Presence  connected  with  their  temple 
worship,  will  convince  the  nations  that  it  is  Jehovah  Who 
“sanctiheth  Israel,”  and  Who  has  eternally  set  them  apart 
for  blessing  and  glory  as  His  own.  This  will  be  especially 
true  in  the  eternal  sinless  state,  when  “the  Lord  God 
Almighty,  and  the  Lamb”  make  their  sanctuary  with  them 
forever,  and  through  them  reaching  to  all  mankind. 

Dallas,  Texas 

^  ^  ^ 

“The  future  condition  of  the  Jews  is  a  subject  which  has 
received  from  various  sources  no  small  attention.  The  subject 
is  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  worthy  of  attention  for  its  own 
sake.  Every  branch  of  truth  and  every  department  of  the 
divine  operations  has  in  it  something  to  repay  investigation. 
The  connection  of  this  subject  with  other  themes  imparts  to 
it  a  still  higher  interest.  The  right  understanding  of  it  will 
lead  to  some  views  of  essential  importance  in  regard  to  the 
general  character  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible;  besides  which 
some  lessons  of  practical  duty  will  grow  out  of  it.  . .  , 

“A  distinguished  clergyman  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  for  Meliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Jews  held 
in  New  York,  May,  1846,  said  the  belief  he  devoutly  held 
was  *that  the  literal  interpretation  of  prophecy  is  the  only 
consistent  one,  that  the  Jewish  people  would  yet  return  to 
the  land  of  promise,  and  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would 
Himself  personally  reign  among  them,  literally  making  the 
literal  Jerusalem  the  throne  of  the  Lord  and  using  Jacob  for 
His  battle-axe  to  subdue  the  nations  to  Himself.  Fill  the 
world  with  converted  Jews,  flowing  forth  from  Jerusalem 
as  Jehovah’s  throne,  and  you  send  forth  a  power  to  gather 
in  the  harvest  of  the  earth.’  ” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  May, 
August,  1847. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  ISRAEL 


By  Howard  F.  Vos,  Th.M. 

(Conclvded  from  the  October-December  Number ^  19 U9) 

C.  Percussion  Instruments, 

1.  Menaanim  (cornets,  1  time).  The  Hebrew  word  comes 
from  the  verb  which  means  ‘to  move  to  and  fro  unsteadily,* 
‘to  vibrate,*  ‘to  wave,***  probably  signifying  here  that  it  was 
an  instrument  for  shaking  like  the  sistrum.  The  Vulgate  has 
systra  in  this  passage  (2  Sam.  6:5).**  This  instrument  has  an 
oval  frame,  with  iron  rods  having  hooked  ends  lying  loosely 
in  holes  in  the  sides.  A  handle  was  attached  to  this.  Sistra 
found  in  Egypt  varied  from  eight  to  eighteen  inches  in  length 
and  generally  had  three  bars  with  rings  on  them.**  A  carved 
bone  handle  was  found  at  Bethel  in  1934  which  was  thought 
to  belong  to  a  sistrum.  Egyptian  influence  was  seen  in  this 
find,  though  the  workmanship  is  native.**  Perhaps  this  instru¬ 
ment  was  intended  more  for  a  symbol  of  honor  than  for 
music:  at  all  events  Wilkinson  notes  that  in  Egypt  “it  was 
so  great  a  privilege  to  hold  the  sacred  sistrum  in  the  temple, 
that  it  was  given  to  queens,  and  to  those  noble  ladies  who 
had  the  distinguished  title  of  ‘women  of  Amun,*  and  were 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  deity;  and  the  Jews  seem,  in 
like  manner,  to  have  intrusted  the  principal  sacred  offices 
held  by  women  to  the  daughters  of  priests,  and  of  persons 
of  rank.**** 

2.  Metsiltayim  (cymbals,  13  times).  According  to  Sachs 
these  are  small  cymbals  which  may  be  clashed  in  one  hand: 
either  they  were  attached  to  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  in 
the  manner  of  castanets,  or  were  affixed  to  the  inside  of  the 
prongs  of  a  flexible  split  cane.**  But  Sellers*  idea  is  probably 
better,  namely,  that  they  were  ‘clear  sounding  cymbals*  and 


p.  658. 

**MilIar,  op.  cit.,  p.  463. 
•‘Wilkinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  132. 
•‘Burrows,  op.  cit.,  p.  195. 
•‘Wilkinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  133. 
••Sachs,  op.  cit.,  p.  123. 
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were  clashed  together  horizontally."  Josephus  describes  this 
type  of  cymbal  as  a  flat  affair,  probably  like  a  plate,  made  of 
heavy  bronze,  which  when  clashed  together  by  the  musical 
director  led  the  others."  A  pair  of  cymbals  of  this  type  has 
been  found  at  Bethshemesh."  These  indeed  were  popular  in 
Egypt.  A  pair  made  of  copper  and  silver  measuring  five 
inches  in  diameter  was  discovered  in  a  grave  at  Thebes. 
Handles  were  affixed  at  the  center." 

3.  Paamon  (bell,  7  times).  The  word  is  from  pa* am,  ‘to 
strike.*  This  of  course  was  the  bell  on  the  hem  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  of  the  high  priest.  We  can  hardly  accept  Sachs*  opinion 
on  its  significance:  “The  meaning  is  obvious.  Here,  as  every¬ 
where,  the  bell  is  used  as  a  defense  against  evil  spirits.’*" 

4.  Toph  (tabret,  8  times;  timbrel,  9).  The  toph  was  the 
instrument  played  by  Miriam  and  the  other  women  in 
Exodus  15 :20.  Scriptural  references  show  that  women 
usually  played  it,  but  men  were  not  excluded  (1  Sam.  10:5). 
Millar  equates  this  instrument  with  the  Arabic  duf,  which 
was  a  wooden  hoop  about  eleven  inches  in  diameter  and 
about  two  inches  deep.  A  skin  was  stretched  over  it,  and 
metal  disks  were  hung  loosely  in  openings  around  the  side. 
Sometimes  bells  were  hung  on  a  rod  in  the  back.  This,  then, 
was  held  in  one  hand  and  beaten  with  the  other,  producing 
a  jingling  effect.”  Sachs  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  it 
had  two  skins  and  was  without  a  jingling  contrivance.  This 
would  be  closer  to  a  snare  drum.**  Sellers  offers  a  suggestion 
that  might  be  near  the  truth.  He  believes  that  a  tambourine 
would  approximate  the  real  meaning,  but  that  this  particular 
word  may  be  a  term  which  is  an  over-all  classification  for 
drums,  including  the  tambourine,  and  that  in  each  case  it 
might  sound  something  like  a  tom-tom  when  beaten  by 
hand.’* 


•’Seller*,  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 

•'Miller,  op.  cit.,  p.  290. 

'•Sellers,  op.  cit.,  p.  46. 

’•Millar,  “Music,”  ISBE,  p.  2101. 
’’Sachs,  op.  cit.,  p.  109. 

’•Millar,  op.  cit.,  p.  2101. 

’•Sachs,  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 

’'Sellers,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 
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5.  Shalishim  (instrument  of  music*  1  time).  This  instru¬ 
ment  is  classified  here  because  of  the  prevalent  suggestion 
that  it  is  a  triangle*  and  as  such  would  belong  to  the  percus¬ 
sion  class.  The  etymology  of  the  word  connects  it  with  the 
Hebrew  word  for  ‘three’;  hence  scholars  suggest*  in  addition 
to  triangles*  triangular  harps*  three-stringed  lutes*  and  even 
fiddles.  But  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  as  yet  been 
oifered.” 

6.  Tseltselim  (cymbals,  3  times).  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  salat,  ‘to  clash.’  These  instruments  are 
probably  the  conical  type  of  cymbal  known  in  Egypt  and 
Assyria  which  are  struck  together  vertically.’*  A  representa¬ 
tion  of  this  type  of  instrument  is  found  on  bas-reliefs  at 
Kouyunjik.” 


VOCAL  MUSIC 

There  is  very  little  light  that  can  be  shed  upon  the  vocal 
music  of  Israel,  but  it  is  evident  from  such  passages  as 
Exodus  20  that  the  favorite  style  was  antiphonal.  This  singing 
was  done  in  three  ways:  with  a  leader  and  choir*  a  choir 
and  the  congregation*  or  two  choirs  (cf.  Pss.  13*  20*  38). 
Musical  instruments  were  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying 
singers*  and  not  for  the  sake  of  orchestras  as  such.  “The 
expression  k'le  shire  (Neh.  12:36;  1  Ch.  16:42;  2  Ch.  5:13* 
etc.)*  ‘instruments  of  song*’  which  occurs  in  several  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  general  term  for  all  kinds  of 
musical  instruments,  shows  plainly  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
used  instrumental  music  solely  to  accompany  singing.’”*  This 
situation  seems  to  obtain  in  Assyria  as  well.  A  relief  from 
the  time  of  Ashurbanipal  (668-626  B.C.)  shows  seven  porta¬ 
ble  harps*  a  dulcimer*  two  double  fiutes*  along  with  a  drum* 
all  played  by  men  and  the  whole  group  is  accompanied  by 
women  and  children  clapping  hands  to  mark  time  while  one 
woman  sings.  It  is  possible  that  the  other  members  of  the 


**Sachs,  op.  cit.,  p.  123. 
’•Sellers,  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 
’’Millar,  op.  cit.,  p.  2101. 
’•Prince,  op.  cit.,  col.  3238. 
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group  were  singing  also/'  Added  to  the  above  evidence  is  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  trumpets  with  other  instruments  does 
not  come  in  until  quite  late,  and  then  to  be  used  only  in  the 
pauses  of  song.** 

Indications  which  may  be  gleaned  from  titles  of  the 
Psalms  reflect  something  of  the  high  development  of  Hebrew 
vocal  music.  Apparently  many  of  them  are  instructions 
telling  how  the  Psalms  should  be  sung.  Given  below  are  two 
lists  which  show  something  of  what  the  titles  may  indicate. 
The  author  realizes  the  disagreement  which  has  arisen  in 
regard  to  Psalm  titles,  but  it  is  not  within  the  province  of 
this  paper  to  develop  the  matter  any  further  at  present. 

Ps.  4,  With  string-music 
Ps.  6,  With  wind-music 

Ps.  6,  String-music  in  the  eighth  mode  (probably  number 
of  the  mode  or  key) 

Ps.  9,  To  the  tune  of  Muth-labben 

Ps.  12,  In  the  eighth  mode 

Ps.  22,  To  the  tune  of  the  Hind  of  the  Dawn 

Ps.  45,  To  the  tune  of  The  Lilies 

Ps.  46,  With  Elamite  instruments 

Ps.  53,  To  the  tune  of  'Sickness*  [add,  of  thy  People  Heal] 
Ps.  54,  With  string-music 
Ps.  55,  With  string-music 

Ps.  56,  To  the  tune  of  The  Dove  of  Far-off  Islands 
Ps.  60,  To  the  tune  of  Lily  of  the  Law 
Ps.  61,  With  string-music.** 

Alamoth  (Ps.  46),  Seems  to  indicate  a  song  by  female 
voices,  possibly  in  the  soprano 

Al-Taschith  (Pss.  57,  58,  59,  75),  A  type  of  ode,  or  kind 
uf  melody  in  which  the  ode  should  be  sung 

Higgaion  (Ps.  92:3),  Murmuring  tone  of  a  harp — so  music 
to  be  rendered  in  a  plaintive  manner ;  Ps.  9 :16  combines  the 
term  with  Selah,  which  may  have  been  intended  to  show  an 
instrumental  interlude  while  all  vocal  parts  stopped 

'*Ibid.,  col.  3239. 
col.  3240. 

'‘Wellhauten,  of.  cit.,  pp.  3-101. 
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Michtam  (Pss.  16,  56,  57,  58-60),  A  plaintive  manner 

Muth-labben  (Ps.  9),  According  to  Gesenius  and  De 
Wette,  “with  the  voice  of  virgins,  by  boys”;  others  say,  ‘as 
a  funeral  ode’ 

Neginah  and  Neginoth  (Ps.  4,  54,  55,  61,  67),  Both  seem 
to  have  been  to  indicate  that  the  song  should  be  accompanied 
by  stringed  instruments 

Nehiloth  (Ps.  55),  When  sung  it  was  to  be  accompanied 
by  wind  instruments 

Selah,  Possibly,  pause  in  the  vocal  part  while  an  inter¬ 
lude  or  finale  was  rendered 

Sheminith  (Pss.  6,  12),  Translate  “the  eighth”;  probably 
indicative  of  measure,  movement,  or  pitch 

Shiggaion  (Ps.  57),  “The  term  may  suggest  the  movement 
in  interpreting  the  music  set  to  it.”** 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Nature  of  Hebrew  Music.  It  is  hard  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  Hebrew  scale  or  the  sounds  emitted  by  their 
instruments.  “If  architecture  is  frozen  music,  music  may  be 
called  fluid  architecture,  much  too  fluid  to  be  preserved  in  the 
earth  like  bricks  and  stone.”**  Sellers  suggests  that  the  scale 
may  have  been  pentatonic.**  The  Hebrews  never  invented  a 
system  of  notation,  so  we  have  none  of  their  melodies,  such 
ones  for  example  as  may  have  been  indicated  in  the  above 
section.  For  the  same  reason  we  can  know  nothing  of  their 
harmony.  Perhaps  their  singing,  as  well  as  the  accompani¬ 
ment,  was  performed  in  unison. 

Dancing  in  the  Old  Testament.  Dancing  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  social  pastime  among  women  and  girls  (Jer. 
31:4).  Children  danced  in  the  streets  (Job  21:11).  Female 
companies  danced  in  honor  of  national  joys,  especially  vic¬ 
tories  (1  Sam.  18:6)  and  religious  festivities  (Ex.  15:20). 
Men  also  danced  for  joy  (2  Sam.  6:5,  14).  Probably  these 

**0.  J.  Nave,  The  Topical  Bible  (Lincoln,  Nebraska:  Topical  Bible 
Pub.  Co.,  1902),  pp.  888-89. 

"Burrows,  op.  cit.,  p.  195. 

•‘Sellers,  op.  cit.,  p.  46. 
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dances  were  circular  movements  with  artless  rh3rthmical 
steps  and  lively  gesticulations,  the  women  beating  cymbals 
and  triangles  (Judges  11:34).“  “Of  public  female  dancers, 
such  as  are  frequently  found  in  the  modern  East,  there  is 
not  a  trace  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  times.  Such 
dancing  as  that  of  Herodias’  daughter  before  men  at  a 
voluptuous  banquet  (Matt,  xiv.6)  was  first  introduced  among 
the  Jews  through  the  influence  of  corrupt  Greek  customs.”** 
On  this  point,  Sachs  concludes  “But,  unlike  Babylonia  and 
Egypt,  Israel  did  not  know  professional  musicians  or  profes¬ 
sional  dancers.”*’ 

The  Prestige  of  Music.  Certainly  the  performance  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  always  stood  high  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  Hebrews.  The  Scriptures  bear  witness  to  this, 
and  they  are  corroborated  by  the  monuments  and  annals  of 
other  lands.  Albright  points  out  that  Jewish  musicians  were 
in  demand  in  the  court  of  Assjnria**;  and  an  account  of 
Sennacherib,  a  few  lines  below  where  he  tells  of  shutting  up 
Hezekiah  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  relates  of  booty  and  tribute 
taken  from  Hezekiah.  Included  with  this  prey  he  mentions 
“.  .  .  male  and  female  musicians  he  sent  after  me  to  Nineveh 
my  capital  city.  .  .”**  “Invaders  commandeered  musicians  from 
among  their  captive  nations.  Sennacherib  did  so  with  musical 
Hebrews,  for  his  warlike  Assjrrians  were  little  gifted  in  the 
gentle  art  of  music.  .  .  Throughout  Bible  history,  the  men 
who  furnished  the  orchestras  and  choruses  for  worship  stood 
next  to  the  kings  and  priests  in  prestige.”** 

Surrounding  nations  reflect  this  same  respect  for  music 
in  their  worship.  In  Babylon,  temple  schools  were  established 
to  train  boys  on  instruments  and  girls  for  choruses  and  as 
tambourine  players.*’  Instruments  which  would  be  known  in 

“•Keil,  op.  cit.,  p.  282. 

**Loc.  cit. 

•’Sachs,  op.  cit.t  p.  105. 

••Albright,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 

••Barton,  op.  cit.,  p.  472. 

••Miller,  op.  cit.,  p.  285. 

•*E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Babylonian  Life  and  History  (New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell,  c.  1925),  p.  198, 
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these  schools  included  the  single  and  double  reed  flute,  trump¬ 
et,  large  and  small  harps,  lyres,  kettle  drum,  smaller  drums, 
cymbals,  bells,  and  tambourines.'*  Egsrpt  seconds  this  attitude. 
“Nearly  all  their  instruments  were  admitted  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  into  the  sacred  miLsic,  as  the  harp,  lyre,  flute,  double 
pipe,  tambourine,  C3rmbals,  and  guitar;  and  neither  the 
trumpet,  drum  nor  clappers  were  excluded  from  the  religious 
processions  in  which  the  military  were  engaged.”" 

Music  must  be  very  close  to  the  heart  of  God,  for  many 
verses  in  the  inspired  Scriptures  describe  our  relationship  to 
Him  in  musical  terms,  e.g.,  “And  he  hath  put  a  new  song  in 
my  mouth,  even  praise  unto  our  God.  .  .”  (Ps.  40:3).  Genesis 
begins  the  history  of  music  (4:21)  and  Revelation  ends  it: 
“And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  as  the  voice  of  many 
waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  a  great  thunder;  and  I  heard  the 
voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps :  and  they  sung  as 
it  were  a  new  song  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  four 
beasts,  and  the  elders :  and  no  man  could  learn  that  song  but 
the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  which  were  redeemed 
from  the  earth”  (Rev.  14:2,  3).  Now  may  we  ask  ourselves, 
In  the  light  of  these  verses  should  we  say  that  Revelation 
ends  the  history  of  music?  And  the  reply  is.  No!  It  shall  go 
on  forever  in  the  eternal  vaults  of  heaven,  and  we  shall  one 
day  join  the  great  body  of  the  redeemed,  forever  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  Lamb  in  Whose  blood  we  are  washed. 

Dayton,  Tennessee 


•*Ibid.,  p.  175. 

’’Wilkinson,  op.  eit.,  p.  129. 
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JOHN  4:24a:  A  GREEK  STUDY 

By  John  Henry  Bennetch,  Th.D. 

is  impossible  for  the  finite  mind  to  define,  to  explain 
or  understand  fully  this  great  utterance  ‘God  is  a  spirit/ 
And  naturally  so,  for  this  is  to  discuss  the  nature  of  God. 
“All  nations  before  him  are  as  nothing ;  and  they  are  counted 
to  him  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity.  To  whom  then  will  ye 
liken  God?  or  what  likeness  will  ye  compare  unto  him?” 
(Isa.  40:17-18).  But  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  added  that 
the  Bible  unites  a  simplicity  of  statement  with  its  profundity. 
Here  in  the  Gospel  narrative  (John  4:24a)  a  woman  was 
being  addressed,  one  with  no  reputation  and  no  connection 
with  the  Chosen  People.  So  the  Lord  Jesus  could  use  no 
technical  terms  of  theology  in  carrying  on  His  exalted  con¬ 
versation  with  her.  “Spirit”  itself  is  a  word  of  everyday 
life.  It  merely  stands  for  air,  the  air  that  we  breathe  con¬ 
stantly.  John  3:8  had  used  the  same  Greek  word  when  a 
similar  conversation  was  proceeding  between  Nicodemus 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.* 

“Scholars  who  come  to  Christ,”  someone  has  observed 
keenly,  “must  expect  to  find  no  distinction  drawn  between 
their  intellectual  pretensions  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
masses.  Our  Lord  never  had  any  gospel  to  preach  which 
could  not  be  compared  with  those  blessings — bread,  water, 
light  and  air — ^that  are  the  same  for  all  to  enjoy.  All  His 

'Arno  Clement  Gaebelein,  The  Gospel  of  John  (New  York:  Publication 
Office  “Our  Hope,”  1936),  p.  92. 

’“Wind”  is  a  translation  of  fneuma,  while  “bloweth”  is  a  verb  from  the 
same  root.  Incidently,  Nicodemus  was  a  well-trained  person,  with 
Jewish  blood  in  his  veins  and  a  high  reputation.  Yet  he  was  no  lets 
ignorant  of  spiritual  affairs  than  the  woman  at  the  well. 
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words  were  so  simple  that  all  who  heard  them  could  not  fail, 
except  willfully,  to  understand  what  He  meant.  Not  once  did 
He  descend  to  what  we  call  pulpit  language.  Not  one  sentence 
did  He  utter  that  could  be  called  stilted  or  pompous  or 
technical.  His  sayings  were  collected  into  a  continuity.  But 
there  was  never  less  of  a  sermon,  as  we  understand  that 
term,  than  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Of  time  and  eternity  it 
is,  in  the  language  of  Luther,  the  table  talk.  The  common 
people  heard  Him  gladly.”* 

Some  of  the  greatest  pronouncements  by  the  Scripture 
occur  in  unexpected  places  like  John  4:24.  The  so-called 
kenosis  passage  of  Philippians  is  a  good  illustration  from 
the  Epistles,  while  Psalm  110  might  illustrate  the  principle 
from  the  Old  Testament.  To  begin  his  treatment  of  Theology 
Proper  the  declaration  is  truthfully  made  by  Shedd:  “The 
words  of  our  Lord  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  ‘God  is  a 
Spirit,*  John  4:24,  although  spoken  for  a  practical  purpose, 
are  also  a  scientific  definition.”*  All  of  this  writer’s  treatment 
of  the  nature  and  definition  of  God,  which  follows  as 
chapter  one  in  a  Theology  Proper,  is  based  upon  John  4:24 
for  its  text.  Several  factors  receive  attention  in  the  chapter. 
First,  “God  is  a  spirit  in  the  highest  sense.”*  Then,  “there 
are  two  predicates  which  are  of  fundamental  importance  in 
determining  the  idea  of  God  as  a  spirit:  1.  Substantiality; 
God  is  an  essence  or  substance.  2.  Personality ;  God  is  a  self- 
conscious  being.  Predicates  are  distinguishable  from  attri¬ 
butes,  as  the  base  is  from  the  superstructure.  It  is  because 
God  is  a  substance  and  a  person,  that  He  can  possess  and 
exert  attributes.”* 

So  much  for  the  theological  definition  of  John  4:24a 
and  its  twofold  implication.  The  interest  of  this  article, 
however,  lies  along  a  different  pathway  altogether,  namely, 
the  exegetical  considerations.  What  does  Christ  mean  by 

•P.  Whitwcll  Wilson,  Is  Christ  Possible?  (New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell, 
1932),  pp.  128-29. 

*Dogmatic  Theology  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1891),  I,  151. 

*Loc.  cit. 

•Ibid.,  p.  158. 
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talking  as  He  does  to  the  Samaritan?  The  primary  meaning 
seems  obvious  enough.  “God  has  not  a  body,”  He  is  saying, 
“and  consequently  is  subject  to  none  of  the  limitations  and 
conditions  to  which  the  possession  of  a  body  subjects  human 
persons.  He  needs  no  local  dwelling  place,  no  temple,  no 
material  offerings.”’  The  woman  perhaps  was  trying  to  divert 
attention  from  herself  (v.  18)  by  opening  an  argument  on 
religion  or  showing  what  might  even  have  been  genuine 
concern  about  a  debated  subject  like  the  place  of  worship. 
Which  was  the  proper  location  for  God’s  temple,  “this 
mountain”  in  Samaria  or  Jerusalem  (v.  20),  she  asked  One 
who  had  revealed  Himself  a  prophet  (v.  19).  With  the 
patience  and  insight  found  in  full  understanding,  Christ 
replied  that  the  place  for  worship  is  no  longer  of  vital 
importance.  Why?  Because  God  cannot  well  be  limited  to  one 
location  when  as  spirit  He  has  no  bodily  restrictions  like 
man.  Furthermore,  lest  there  be  any  mistake  about  the 
worship  of  these  Samaritans  in  the  past  the  added  declara¬ 
tion  is  made,  “Salvation  is  of  the  Jews”  (v.  22),  the  Jews 
alone.  Only  through  sons  of  Abraham  was  the  revelation  of 
God  preserved  intact  down  the  long  corridor  of  the  centuries 
since  creation. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  hapless  Samaritan  the  comment 
must  be  appended,  as  it  is  by  Professor  Dods:  “The  inference 
drawn  by  our  Lord  from  the  truth  that  God  is  a  Spirit  is 
one  which  needs  still  to  be  pressed.  God  seeks  to  be  wor¬ 
shipped  not  by  outward  forms  or  elaborate  ritual  but  in 
spirit.  .  .  This  certainly  is  a  strong  argument  for  simplicity 
of  worship.  Why,  it  may  indeed  be  said,  why  have  any 
outward  worship  at  all?  Why  have  churches  and  why  have 
divine  service?  Well,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  church 
if  there  had  been  far  less  outward  worship  than  there  com¬ 
monly  has  been.  For  by  its  elaborate  services  the  church  has 
far  too  much  identified  religion  with  that  worship  which  can 
only  be  rendered  in  church.  No  one  can  be  surprised  that  in 
utter  disgust  with  that  worship  at  the  disproportion  between 

^Marcus  Doda,  TAe  Gospel  of  St.  John  (The  Expositor’s  Bible.  New  York: 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son,  1903),  I,  153. 
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outward  and  spiritual  worship,  between  the  gorgeous  and 
fussy  services  that  profess  so  much,  and  the  slender  and 
rare  devotion  of  the  soul  of  God,  discerning  men  should  have 
turned  their  back  on  the  whole  business,  and  declined  to  be 
partakers  in  so  huge  and  profane  a  farce.  Milton  in  his 
later  years  attended  no  church  and  belonged  to  no  commun¬ 
ion.  This  certainly  is  to  run  to  the  opposite  extreme.  No 
doubt  that  worship  may  be  real  and  acceptable  which  is 
offered  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  a  man’s  spirit;  but  we 
naturally  utter  what  we  feel,  and  by  the  utterance  strengthen 
the  feelings  that  are  good,  and  rid  ourselves  of  the  bitterness 
and  strain  of  those  that  are  painful  and  full  of  sorrow. 
Besides,  the  church  is,  before  all  else,  a  society.  Our  religion 
is  meant  to  bring  us  together,  and  though  it  does  so  more 
effectively  by  inspiring  us  with  kindliness  and  helpfulness  in 
life  than  by  a  formal  meeting  together  for  no  purposes  of 
active  charity,  yet  the  one  fellowship  aids  the  other,  as 
many  of  us  well  know.”* 

The  original  Greek  of  John  4 :24a  reads  pneuma  ho 
Theos.  At  once  the  student  may  be  impressed  by  a  few 
linguistic  features  like  word  order,  omission  of  the  verb, 
absence  of  a  conjunction.  It  has  been  observed  earlier  that 
the  terms  being  used  are  quite  familiar.  The  following  points, 
then,  remain  to  be  considered:  (1)  the  lack  of  any  verb, 
(2)  the  English  translation,  (3)  the  emphasis  in  this  word 
order,  (4)  use  of  the  definite  article,  (5)  parallel  phrase¬ 
ology,  (6)  the  reference  of  pneuma,  (7)  the  connotation  of 
Theos. 

The  lack  of  any  verb.  In  Greek  “the  copula,”  a  form-word 
used  to  relate  subject  and  predicate  as  their  bond  of  connec¬ 
tion,  “may  be  absent  from  any  kind  of  sentence  which  is 
free  from  ambiguity.  .  .”*  John  4:24a  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
nouns  “spirit”  and  “God”  are  linked  together  by  the  mere 
verb  is,  in  a  usage  without  emphasis  upon  the  verb  as  will 
be  manifest  from  its  being  understood  in  thought  rather 


*Ibid.,  pp.  153-55. 

*A.  T.  Robertson,  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Nev)  Testament  in  the  Light 
of  Historical  Research  (New  York:  Richard  R.  Smith,  Inc.,  1923), 
p.  395. 
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than  being  expressed.  Christ  was  not  saying,  '*God  is  spirit, 
from  all  eternity  so  existing  and  on  into  eternity  future 
always  the  same.”  Instead  of  a  stress  on  the  divine  existence 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  stress  on  what  He  is  like,  that  is, 
spirit.  “God  (is)  spirit.” 

D.  L.  Moody  used  to  comment  on  the  difficulty  that  men 
found  in  accepting  the  non-material  character  of  God,  along 
with  the  New  Testament  silence  about  how  Christ  and  the 
apostles  looked  in  the  flesh.  “The  apostles  were  hardly  in 
their  graves  before  they  began  to  put  up  images  of  them  and 
to  worship  relics.  People  have  a  desire  for  something  tangible, 
something  that  they  can  see.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  live  in 
the  sense  than  in  the  spirit.  .  .  .  The  tendency  of  the  human 
heart  to  represent  God  by  something  that  appeals  to  the 
senses  is  the  origin  of  all  idolatry.  It  leads  directly  to  image- 
worship.  At  first  there  may  be  no  desire  to  worship  the  thing 
itself,  but  it  inevitably  ends  in  that.”  The  evangelist  con¬ 
tinues  with  an  earnest  warning  from  Alexander  Maclaren, 
“Enlisting  the  sense  as  allies  of  the  spirit  is  risky  work. 
They  are  apt  to  fight  for  their  own  hand  when  they  once 
begin,  and  the  history  of  all  symbolical  and  ceremonial  wor¬ 
ship  shows  that  the  experiment  is  much  more  likely  to  end  in 
sensualizing  religion  than  in  spiritualizing  sense.”  As  his 
own  testimony  Moody  adds,  “I  would  a  great  deal  sooner  have 
five  minutes  communion  with  Christ  than  spend  years  before 
pictures  and  images  of  Him.  Whatever  comes  between  my 
soul  and  my  Maker  is  not  a  help  to  me,  but  a  hindrance. 
God  has  given  different  means  of  grace  by  which  we  can 
approach  Him.  Let  us  use  these,  and  not  seek  for  other  things 
that  He  has  distinctly  forbidden.  .  .  .  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  that  the  world  has  not  a  single  picture  of  Christ  that 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  His  disciples?  I  have  seen 
very  few  pictures  that  do  not  repel  me  more  or  less.”** 

The  English  translation.  Word-order  lends  significance 
to  a  Greek  as  well  as  to  an  English  statement.  In  the  present 
sentence,  pneuma  ho  Theos,  emphasis  will  fall  on  the  noun 

Weighed  and  Wanting  (Chicago:  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association, 
1898),  pp.  31-35. 
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pneuma  although  clearly  enough  it  forms  the  predicate  and 
not  the  subject  of  the  clause.  What  may  distinguish  subject 
from  predicate  in  a  sentence  like  this  without  any  verb  is  the 
Greek  idiom  connected  with  the  article.  “Winer,  indeed, 
denies  that  the  subect  may  be  known  from  the  predi¬ 
cate  by  its  having  the  article.  But  the  rule  holds  wherever 
the  subject  has  the  article  and  the  predicate  does  not.  The 
subject  is  then  definite  and  undistributed.  The  word  with 
the  article  is  then  the  subject,  whatever  the  order  may  be. 
So  in  John  1:1,  theos  en  ho  logos,  the  subject  is  perfectly 
clear.  Cf.  ho  logos  sarx  egeneto  (John  1:14).  It  is  true  also 
that  ho  theos  en  ho  logos  (convertible  terms)  would  have  been 
Sabellianism.  See  also  ho  theos  agape  estin  (1  John  4:16). 
‘God*  and  ‘love’  are  not  convertible  terms  any  more  than 
‘God’  and  ‘Logos’  or  ‘Logos’  and  ‘fiesh.’  ...  In  a  word,  then, 
when  the  article  occurs  with  subject  (or  the  subject  is  a 
personal  pronoun  or  proper  noun)  and  predicate,  both  are 
definite,  treated  as  identical,  one  and  the  same,  and  inter¬ 
changeable.”"  But  more  often  than  not  the  Greek  predicate 
is  without  article  even  when  the  subject  uses  it.  Accordingly 
the  article  becomes  “invaluable  as  a  means  of  gaining  pre¬ 
cision”  in  the  Greek  tongue,  distinguishing  subject  from 
predicate. 

Lenski  cautions  against  our  following  the  order  in  Greek 
when  the  English  translation  is  made.  “While  one  might 
translate  ‘A  spirit  is  God,’  ”  and  do  so  with  the  good  inten¬ 
tion  of  preserving  all  the  fiavor  of  the  original  in  its  inspired 
order,  word  for  word,  “this  makes  the  predicate  sound  too 
much  like  a  classification  of  God  who  is  ‘spirit’  from  all 
eternity  and  uncreated,  while  all  other,  namely,  created 
spirits,  have  a  beginning.  ‘Spirit’  does  not  here  classify;  it 
only  states  God’s  nature.”" 

The  article,  employed  as  it  is  with  subject  but  not  with 
predicate,  has  some  bearing  on  an  English  translation  of 
John  4:24a.  In  the  King  James  Version  and  Revised  Version 

“Robertson,  ibid.,  pp.  767-68,  794. 

'^The  Interpretation  of  St.  John's  Gospel  (Columbus,  Ohio:  Lutheran 
Book  Concern,  1942),  pp.  324-25. 
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alike  the  rendering  “God  is  a  Spirit”  will  be  found,  though 
in  the  latter  one  more  suggestion  has  been  made  in  a  footnote, 
“God  is  spirit.”  Here,  then,  are  slightly  different  wordings  to 
account  for.  A  decision  between  them  must  stem  from  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Greek  grammar.  This  much  about  the  article  may  be 
considered  in  reaching  a  conclusion  on  John  4 :24 :  “Whenever 
the  Greek  article  occurs,  the  object  is  certainly  definite.  When 
it  is  not  used,  the  object  may  or  may  not  be.  .  .  .  The  word 
may  be  either  definite  or  indefinite  when  the  article  is  absent. 
The  context  and  history  of  the  phrase  in  question  must  decide. 
The  translation  of  the  expression  into  English  or  German  is 
not  determined  by  the  mere  absence  of  the  Greek  article.  If 
the  word  is  indefinite,  as  in  John  4 :27 ;  6 :68,  no  article,  of 
course,  occurs.  But  the  article  is  absent  in  a  good  many 
definite  phrases  also.”**  According  to  Moulton,  there  are 
“few  of  the  finer  points  of  Greek  which  need  more  constant 
attention”  than  this  one  where  an  article  does  not  appear. 

Bernard  has  found  it  helpful  to  study  like  phraseology 
from  the  apostle  in  deciding  for  the  margin  of  the  Revision. 
“The  similar  phrases  ho  theos  phos  estin,  ho  theos  agape 
estin  (1  John  1:5,  4:8),”  he  believes,  “show  that  we  must 
render  ‘God  is  Spirit,*  not  ‘God  is  a  spirit.*  It  is  the  Essential 
Being,  rather  than  the  Personality,  of  God  which  is  in 
question.  The  consequence  of  this,  as  regards  worship,  is 
repeated  from  verse  23.  For  true  worship  there  must  be 
affinity  between  the  Worshipped  and  the  worshipper.**  “  Just 
how  closely  related  the  other  passages  in  1  John  happen  to 
be  is  shown  by  Schaff :  “  ‘God  is  spirit* ;  ‘God  is  light* ;  and 
‘God  is  love,*  all  from  the  pen  of  John,  are  the  briefest  and 
profoundest  definitions,  or  divine  oracles  rather,  concerning 
the  nature  of  God  which  can  be  found  anywhere.  The  first 
refers  mainly  to  His  metaphysical,  the  second  to  His  intel¬ 
lectual,  the  third  to  His  moral  essence  but,  of  course,  the 
line  cannot  be  so  distinctly  drawn.  Light  refers  to  purity  and 
holiness  as  well  as  to  truth.  Although  no  metaphysician  can 

‘‘Robertson,  ibid.,  pp.  756,  790-91. 

'*The  Gosptl  according  to  St.  John  (The  International  Critical  Com¬ 
mentary.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1929),  I,  150.  Cf.  Alford, 
Greek  Testament,  in  loc. 
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exhaust  these  words,  yet  even  the  ignorant  Samaritan  woman 
could  understand  them  sufficiently  for  all  practical  purposes, 
namely,  that  God,  being  a  spiritual  being,  is  not  confined  to 
Gerizim  or  Jerusalem  or  any  other  place,  but  is  omnipresent 
and  can  be  worshipped  everywhere.  .  .  .  Spirituality  of 
Christian  worship  does,  of  course,  not  exclude  forms,  which 
are  indispensable,”  when  ordered  by  God,  the  same  authority 
proceeds  with  ample  justification,  ”as  man  consists  of  body 
as  well  as  soul,  but  puts  them  in  a  subordinate  position  as 
vehicles  and  aids  of  devotion,  while  formalism  makes  them 
substitutes  for,  or  hindrances  of,  the  inner  service  of  the 
heart.”*' 

The  word  order.  John  4:24a  follows  a  word  order  of 
predicate  before  subject.  This  has  just  been  observed  in 
connection  with  the  English  rendering.  As  might  be  expected 
from  English  usage,  emphasis  forms  one  of  the  ruling  ideas 
in  the  order  of  Greek  words.  Just  so  has  John  4:24a  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  its  wording,  “God  is  spirit**  bringing  to  the  fore  the 
spirit-nature  of  deity:  pneuma  ho  Theos.  Such  happens  to 
be  the  freedom  of  the  Greek  from  artificial  rules  of  expres¬ 
sion,  however,  that  the  greatest  stress  may  fall  anywhere  in 
a  sentence — at  the  end  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  or  even  in 
the  middle  of  a  statement.  “In  Greek  prose,”  indeed,  “where 
the  rhetorical  element  has  less  play”  than  in  poetry,  “the 
predicate  very  commonly  comes  first,  simply  because,  as  a 
rule,  the  predicate  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  sentence. 
Thus  makarioi  hoi  ptochoi  to  pneumati  (Matt.  6:3),  eulo- 
gemene  su  en  gunaixin  (Luke  1:42),  kai  eporeuonto  (2:3), 
anebe  de  (2:4),  etc.”** 

John  4:24a,  therefore,  represents  nothing  at  all  unusual 
by  way  of  Greek  word  order,  though  subject  is  preceded  by 
predicate.  Shedd,  to  be  sure,  feels  “that  the  original 
(pneuma  ho  Theos)  by  its  emphatic  collocation  of  pneuma 
and  omission  of  the  article  therewith  implies  that  God  is 


“John  Peter  Lange,  The  Gospel  according  to  John  (A  Commentary  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  edited  by  Lange  and  enlarged  by  Philip  Schaff. 
Edinburgh:  T.  Sc  T.  Clark,  1872),  III,  162. 

“Robertson,  ibid.,  p.  417. 
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spirit  in  the  highest  sense.  He  is  not  a  spirit,  but  spirit 
itself,  absolutely.  The  employment  of  the  article  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  version  is  objectionable  because  it  places  the  deity  in 
a  class  with  other  spiritual  beings.  But  this  is  not  the  thought 
of  Christ,  who  asserts  that  'no  one  knoweth  the  Father  but 
the  Son’  (Matt.  11:27),  thus  claiming  for  Himself  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  deity  as  the  absolute  and  unconditioned  spirit 
who  is  not  cognizable  by  the  finite  mind  in  the  manner  and 
degree  that  finite  spirit  is.  Man  knows  the  nature  of  finite 
spirit  through  his  own  self-consciousness,  but  he  knows  that 
of  the  infinite  spirit  only  analogically.”*’ 

The  definite  article.  In  connection  with  ho  Theos,  the 
noun  with  article  in  John  4:24a,  several  observations  may 
be  given.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  ho  Theos  was  used  for 
the  deity  of  absolute  religion  in  distinction  from  any  myth¬ 
ological  gods.  The  New  Testament,  however,  does  not  per¬ 
petuate  this  practice.  False  gods  are  not  mentioned  often,  so 
that  Theos  without  any  article  suffices  usually  to  designate 
the  true  deity.  When  the  word  Theos  is  treated  as  a  proper 
name,  referring  ordinarily  to  the  first  Person  of  the  God¬ 
head,  the  article  may  appear  as  with  other  proper  names  in 
the  Greek  idiom.  The  same  holds  true  with  Pneuma  Hagion, 
Kurios,  Christos,  and  Pneuma.  As  a  proper  name  for  God 
Theos  may  be  definite  with  or  without  the  article.  The  Greek 
language  furthermore  uses  its  sole  article,  the  definite  one, 
with  care.  Its  syntax,  both  where  the  word  is  employed  and 
where  it  is  not  found,  merits  larger  attention  than  scholars 
have  devoted  to  it. 

According  to  Dana  and  Mantey,  "There  is  keen  discern¬ 
ment  in  Webster’s  statement  published  as  far  back  as  1864: 
*Theos  occurs  without  the  article  (1)  where  the  Deity  is 
contrasted  with  what  is  human,  or  with  the  universe  as 
distinct  from  its  Creator,  or  with  the  nature  and  acts  of 
evil  spirits;  (2)  when  the  essential  attributes  of  Deity  are 
spoken  of;  (3)  when  operations  proceeding  from  God  are 
appropriated  to  one  of  the  three  divine  Persons;  (4)  when 
the  Deity  is  spoken  of  as  heathen  would  speak,  or  a  Jew 


**Shedd,  ibid.,  pp.  1S1-S2. 
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who  denied  the  existence  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  the  article  seems  to  be  used  (1)  when  the  Deity  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Christian  point  of  view;  (2)  when  the  First 
Person  of  the  blessed  Trinity  is  specially  designated,  unless 
its  insertion  is  unnecessary  by  the  addition  of  pater,  or  some 
distinctive  epithet’  {Syntax  and  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  p.  29).  This  analysis  is  doubtless  more  exact  and 
detailed  than  the  facts  will  support,  but  it  certainly  shows 
admirable  discrimination.  Surely  when  Robertson  says  that 
Theos,  as  to  the  article,  'is  treated  like  a  proper  name  and 
may  have  it  or  not  have  it’  {Grammar,  p.  761),  he  does  not 
mean  to  intimate  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  article 
with  Theos  has  no  special  significance.  We  construe  him  to 
mean  that  there  is  no  definite  rule  governing  the  use  of  the 
article  with  Theos,  so  that  sometimes  the  writer’s  viewpoint 
is  difficult  to  detect,  which  is  entirely  true.  But  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  the  reason  for  the  distinction  is  clear. 
The  use  of  Theos  in  John  1:1  is  a  good  evample.  Pros  ton 
Theon  points  to  Christ’s  fellowship  with  the  person  of  the 
Father;  Theos  en  ho  logos  emphasizes  Christ’s  participation 
in  the  essence  of  the  divine  nature.  The  former  clearly  applies 
to  character.  This  distinction  is  in  line  with  the  general 
force  of  the  article.”  “ 

Coming  back  to  John  4:24,  what  then  must  be  the 
exegesis  of  ho  Theosl  Likely  the  expression  speaks  of  God 
the  first  Person,  occurring  here  as  synonymous  with  “the 
Father”  (verses  21,  23)  and  substituted  for  ho  Pater  in  the 
interests  of  an  axiomatic  statement  on  the  divine  nature. 
What  is  God  like?  He  is  spirit,  hence  to  be  worshipped  “in 
spirit  and  truth”  since  the  coming  of  Messiah,  that  is,  the 
substance  of  which  all  previous  worship  before  an  altar  was 
the  shadow.  “Rarely  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  God’s 
spirituality  carried  to  all  its  conclusions.  Cf.  James  1:27; 
Romans  12:1.”‘* 

Like  phraseology.  Alford  is  correct  in  saying  that  pneuma 

^*A  Manual  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan,  1941),  p.  140. 

‘*Marcu8  Dods,  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  (Expositor’s  Greek  Testament. 
Grand  Rapids,  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  n.d.),  I,  728. 
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ho  Theos  was  the  great  truth  of  Judaism,  that  by  which  the 
Jews  were  distinguished  from  the  heathen  on  every  side. 
Paganism  had  its  temples,  sacrifices,  theology,  sacred  books, 
holy  men,  priesthood  and  ethics,  but  Judaism  more.  It  may 
not  be  as  well  known  as  the  fact  that  the  Jews  held  to  mono¬ 
theism,  to  hear  “the  Samaritans  held  even  more  strongly  than 
the  Jews  the  pure  monotheistic  view.  Traces  of  this.  .  .  are 
found  in  the  alterations  made  by  them  in  their  Pentateuch, 
long  before  the  time  of  this  history.  This  may  perhaps  be 
partly  the  reason  why  our  Lord,  as  Bengel  remarks,  *Dis- 
cipulis  non  tradidit  sublimiora,*  than  to  this  Samaritan 
woman.”**  | 

The  reference  of  jiveiJua.  The  New  Testament  attaches 
several  meanings  to  pneuma  in  various  contexts.  What  is 
signified  by  the  term  in  John  4:24a  has  been  noted  earlier. 
It  only  remains  to  see  how  well  the  Samaritan  understood 
what  was  being  said  on  this  occasion.  With  characteristic 
delicacy.  Trench  has  entered  into  the  dramatic  scene  where 
the  patient  lies,  so  to  speak,  on  an  operating  table  before  the 
great  Physician,  helpless  but  far  from  hopeless:  “Something 
this  poor  sinner  understands,  but  not  much,  of  what  has 
just  been  said  to  her.  He  with  whom  she  speaks  transported 
her  into  a  sphere  of  truths  far  larger  than  she  can  grasp. 
This  setting  aside  at  once  and  forever  of  the  controversy 
between  her  people  and  His  people  as  something  of  no  future 
interest  whatever,  this  setting  forth  to  her  of  another  Father 
beside  that  ‘father  Jacob,’  this  worship  in  spirit  and  in 
truth — ^there  is  that  in  her  which  dimly  and  obscurely  re¬ 
sponds  to  it  all.  We  may  take  her  words  which  follow,  ‘I  know 
that  Messias  cometh,  which  is  called  Christ;  When  He  is 
come.  He  will  tell  us  all  things,’  as  a  cry  of  helplessness.  *I 
see  not  my  way  in  this  new  world  into  which  Thou  hast 
brought  me;  but  one  is  coming,  the  Messias,  the  Prophet 
promised  to  our  fathers ;  I  can  only  wait  in  confidence  that  He 
will  lead  us  into  all  truth,  tell  us  all  which  it  most  concerns 
us  to  know.’  At  the  same  time  there  pierces  through  her 


*^Ibid.,  I,  732. 
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words,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  timid  presage  and  presentiment, 
such  as  she  hardly  dares  own,  much  less  venture  to  utter — 
‘Thou  perhaps  art  He  whom  we  look  for.'  Certainly  if  the 
listener  gained  even  this  much  from  the  conversation  with 
Christ,  the  operation  was  proceeding  successfully. 

The  meaning  of  ©eog.  If  all  the  names  of  God  were  to  be 
rejected  which  had  once  been  used  for  heathen  deities,  some¬ 
one  has  said,  it  is  hard  to  know  what  would  be  left.  Elohim, 
the  general  Hebrew  name  for  God,  was  so  employed,  the 
German  Gotty  the  English  God,  the  Arabic  Allah  and  many 
others  including  the  Greek  Theos.  “Every  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  the  best  word,  but  after  all  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  in  all  countries  the  truth  about  God  is 
gathered  not  so  much  from  the  Name  as  from  what  is  taught 
concerning  Him  who  bears  it.  The  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  God  is  gradually  acquired  through  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  Little  by  little  the  false  ideas  which 
man  too  readily  forms  with  respect  to  his  Maker  are  removed 
from  his  mind,  and  new  thoughts  take  their  place;  thus  he 
goes  ‘from  strength  to  strength’  in  the  path  of  faith  and 
obedience,  and  the  idea  suggested  by  the  name  he  has 
adopted.  .  .  becomes  deeper  and  purer,  until  he  passes  away 
from  earth  and  enters  into  the  immediate  presence  of  his 
Maker,  where  he  shall  know  even  as  he  is  known.””  Theos,  of 
course,  represents  the  choice  of  terminology  in  the  New 
Testament  for  Elohim,  not  Zeus,  following  the  practice  by  the 
LXX.  Christ  enriched  His  description  of  the  invisible  God  by 
alluding  to  Him  often  as  ho  Pater.  Compare  the  verses  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  John  4:24.  The  probable  reason  for  chang¬ 
ing  from  “the  Father”  to  “God”  in  John  4 :24  was  mentioned 
earlier. 

Alford  discovers  in  the  use  of  both  Pater  and  yneuma 
here  a  suggestion  of  the  spiritual  birth  characteristic  of 
Christianity  and  a  new  age.  “How  is  the  spirit  of  man  to  be 
brought  into  communion  with  God?  .  .  .  Man  cannot  make 


'^Studies  in  the  Gospels  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner,  1867),  p.  123. 
’’Robert  Baker  Girdlestone,  Old  Testament  Synonyms  (London:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  1871),  p.  47. 
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himself  the  temple  of  God.  So  that  here  comes  in  the  gift  of 
God,  with  which  the  discourse  begun — the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  Christ  should  give  to  them  that  believe  on  Him : 
thus  we  have  ‘praying  in  the  Holy  Spirit,*  Jude  20.  So 
beautiful  does  the  expression  ho  Pater  bring  with  it  the  new 
birth  by  the  Spirit — and  for  us,  the  readers  of  the  Gospel, 
does  the  discourse  of  chapter  3  reflect  light  on  this.  And  so 
wonderfully  do  these  words  form  the  conclusion  to  the  great 
subject  of  these  first  chapters:  God  is  become  one  flesh  with 
us,  that  we  might  become  one  spirit  with  Him.”**  How  good 
of  God! 


**Loc.  cit. 
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In  all  the  history  of  the  world  there  has  never  been  a  time 
or  a  place  where  men  and  women  have  not  sought  out  their 
priests  or  their  religious  leaders  for  personal  help,  counsel, 
guidance,  advice,  assurance  or  comfort.  In  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  the  oracle  was  sought  to  answer  questions  which 
pertained  to  the  problems  and  the  decisions  of  life.  It  was 
regarded  as  an  infallible  guide  and  its  pronouncements 
accepted  without  question.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  oracle 
of  Appolo  at  Delphi  or  the  oracle  of  Zeus  at  Dodona?  Among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Druids  and  in 
fact  universally  priests,  mediums  and  holy  men  have  been 
sought  after  to  give  counsel  and  advice  in  many  matters. 
Every  tribe  has  its  medicine  man.  Greece  and  Rome  had 
their  philosophers  to  whom  people  brought  their  problems. 
The  Catholic  Church  has  her  confessional. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  the  rightness  of  this  practice  found 
in  the  human  race,  but  am  simply  saying  that  men  are  so 
constituted  that  they  need  help  and  advice  and  guidance. 
Life  is  full  of  trials  and  difficulties.  Sin  has  entered  and  has 
blasted  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind,  so  there  is 
little  wonder  that  its  wreckage  is  strewn  along  all  the  road¬ 
sides  of  human  history.  Something  is  the  matter  physically, 
mentally  and  spiritually  with  the  human  race.  Every  area  of 
life  has  its  failures  and  its  shipwrecks — marriage,  friendship, 
personal  living  and  vocation.  Men  are  conscious  of  failure  in 
these  areas.  They  are  running  to  doctors,  psychiatrists, 
clergymen  and  fortune-tellers,  practitioners — in  fact  any¬ 
body — in  a  desperate  scramble  for  help  and  counsel,  help. 
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that  is,  to  unscramble  the  omelette  of  life.  There  are  prob¬ 
lems  of  conduct,  problems  of  right  and  wrong,  problems  of 
faith,  problems  of  ethics,  problems  social  and  problems 
political.  It  has  always  been  so.  The  poison  of  sin  has  infected 
every  son  of  Adam  and  is  responsible  for  every  maladjust¬ 
ment  in  human  relationships. 

Back  in  the  Old  Testament  economy  Moses  was  counsellor 
to  his  people,  sitting  to  hear  their  problems  and  to  interpret 
them  in  the  light  of  divine  truth.  In  Exodus  18:13-16  we 
read:  “It  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow  that  Moses  sat  to 
judge  the  people,  and  the  people  stood  by  Moses  from  the 
morning  until  the  evening  .  .  .  and  Moses'  father-in-law  said. 
What  is  this  thing  that  thou  doest  to  the  people?  Why  sittest 
thou  thyself  alone,  and  all  the  people  stand  by  thee  from 
morning  until  even?  And  Moses  said  unto  his  father-in-law, 
Because  the  people  come  unto  me  to  inquire  of  God.  When 
they  have  a  matter  they  inquire  of  me;  and  I  judge  between 
one  and  another,  and  I  do  make  them  know  the  statutes  of 
God,  and  his  laws.”  Thus  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  was  a 
counsellor  and  guide  to  his  people. 

Samuel  was  Saul's  confessor.  He  sought  his  advice  in 
everything,  leaned  hard  upon  him,  and  although  Samuel  told 
him  that  he  was  rejected  of  the  Lord  still  confided  in  him. 
Even  after  the  death  of  the  prophet,  Saul  dared  not  take  a 
step  without  the  assurance  of  God's  man.  So  desperate  was 
he  in  his  loneliness  that  he  resorted  to  the  witch  of  Endor  for 
a  reassuring  word  of  advice  from  Samuel. 

As  a  counsellor  Solomon  had  a  world-wide  reputation. 
Through  Old  Testament  history,  many  were  able  guides  and 
many  spoke  as  the  oracle  of  God  and  were  listened  to,  as 
Isaiah  the  prophet  was  given  to  see  the  day  of  the  Messiah 
and  to  predict  that  His  name  should  be  called  “Wonderful, 
Counsellor.  .  .”  This  forecast  is  not  just  poetry,  to  be  sure; 
it  is  reality.  Was  there  ever  among  the  sons  of  men  a  counsel¬ 
lor  with  greater  ability  and  deeper  insight  into  human  needs? 
Among  all  men  He  was  unique.  He  saw  things  in  men  which 
no  one  else  saw  and  which  the  men  themselves  did  not  realize. 
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This  insight,  of  course,  made  Him  the  greatest  personal 
worker  of  all  time. 

In  the  end  of  the  second  chapter  of  John  we  are  told  that 
“He  knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  that  they  should  testify 
of  man,  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man.”  That  fact  alone  puts 
Him  in  a  class  by  Himself.  Men  have  called  Him  “the  greatest 
psychologist  of  all  time”  and  indeed  that  is  so,  yet  His  clarity 
in  understanding  the  meaning  of  human  life  is  not  due  to  a 
study  of  psychology  but  to  His  divine  nature. 

There  is  no  more  thrilling  study  in  the  Bible  than  the 
examination  of  our  Lord's  methods  with  individuals.  His 
approach  differed  with  each  man  or  woman,  however  alike 
all  were  as  spiritual  in  essence,  sinners  in  experience  and 
salvable  by  God's  grace.  Never  did  He  use  the  same  method 
with  two  people,  when  one  by  one  they  came  to  Him  for 
help.  They  followed  Him  in  crowds.  They  came  because  they 
knew  He  could  answer  them.  Their  own  religious  leaders,  the 
Pharisees,  should  have  been  able  to  help  them,  but  they  could 
not.  Therefore  they  forsook  the  Pharisees  for  Jesus.  He  met 
them  all  on  the  same  basis,  yet  His  method  was  different  with 
each  one.  He  understood  the  chief  sources  of  unhappiness 
and  mental  anguish  and  frustration.  He  knew  what  some 
psychologists  even  yet  will  not  admit:  that  all  our  woes 
arise  in  a  wrong  relationship  to  God  and  because  of  that  in 
a  wrong  relationship  to  man.  Malice,  guile,  bitterness,  resent¬ 
ment  and  hatred  are  all  a  result  of  these  wrong  relationships 
and  a  cause  for  great  unhappiness. 

With  divine  clarity  He  searched  the  soul  of  Nicodemus, 
who  came  for  an  interview  at  night.  Nicodemus  began  his 
interview  on  a  low  plane  by  suggesting  that,  since  they  both 
were  teachers,  they  had  much  in  common  and  should  share 
secrets.  Jesus  brushed  it  all  aside  and  struck  the  very  target 
of  his  soul  by  saying,  “Ye  must  be  born  again.”  In  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  followed,  Christ  took  Nicodemus  so  far  beyond 
his  depth  that  he  realized  at  last  this  was  no  mere  rabbi  but 
in  truth  the  Messiah.  His  heart  capitulated  and  he  became 
a  disciple,  that  day. 

Philip  sought  his  friend  Nathanael  and  excitedly  told  him 
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concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  With  doubts  racing  through 
his  mind  Nathanael  came  to  see.  He  had  been  reading  the 
story  of  Jacob,  whose  name  was  changed  to  Israel,  and  com¬ 
ing  to  Christ  he  heard  Him  remark  to  another,  “Behold  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  Jacob.”  It  was  like  an  electric 
shock  for  him.  He  realized  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
One  who  knew  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  and  the  intimacies 
of  his  private  life.  He  could  doubt  no  longer. 

A  rich  ruler  came,  and  in  a  moment  our  Lord  laid  bare 
his  one  great  trouble:  the  love  of  wealth  and  his  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  subordinate  that  to  eternal  things.  The  woman  of 
Samaria  realized  in  a  moment  that  she  was  talking  to  One 
who  knew  the  secrets  of  her  life.  In  the  face  of  this  there 
was  nothing  left  to  do  but  surrender.  Jesus  won  Simon  by 
believing  in  him  when  all  others  refused  to  take  him  seriously. 
I  did  not  say  He  saved  him  that  way;  I  say  He  won  him. 
With  the  same  insight  He  saw  the  potentialities  in  James  and 
John  and  named  them  sons  of  thunder,  when  there  was 
nothing  about  them  that  remotely  resembled  thunder. 

It  is  an  impressive  story,  this  record  of  a  great  procession 
of  people  coming  up  out  of  every  conceivable  background  of 
life  and  finding  faith  and  hope,  health  and  help,  strength 
and  courage  and  freedom  from  fear.  One  by  one  they  came; 
one  by  one  they  went  away  changed,  converted,  regenerated, 
with  a  strength  to  start  again,  a  power  to  live  and  face 
responsibilities,  redeemed  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Nor  has  the  power  of  His  personality  diminished  with  the 
passing  centuries.  Wherever  Christ  is  preached  in  all  the 
fullness  of  the  gospel  message  and  exalted  in  the  daily 
ministry  of  His  servants,  “burdens  are  lifted,  blind  eyes  made 
to  see.”  There  is  no  wonder  Christ  has  been  called  the 
greatest  psychologist  the  world  has  ever  seen.  That  state¬ 
ment,  however,  is  not  enough  and  is  by  no  means  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  His  power  with  men.  His  understanding  of  the 
processes  of  men’s  minds  is  not  an  understanding  of  psychi¬ 
atry  but  an  attribute  of  divine  omniscience.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  any  servant  of  Christ  to  reach  such  heights  of 
counselling  power;  but  since  every  pastor  is  an  under- 
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shepherd  his  work  should  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Chief 
Shepherd.  In  every  way  Christ  is  the  source,  the  inspiration 
and  the  ideal  for  our  ministry. 

In  another  era  we  called  it  “personal  work.”  God  has 
blessed  such  efforts  and  blesses  them  still,  because  they  are 
aimed  at  regeneration  through  the  gospel  of  Christ.  In  this 
modern  day  we  hear  much  about  pastoral  counselling.  Many 
good  books  have  discussed  its  merits  and  have  set  forth  rules 
for  its  conduct.  Whether  it  is  looked  upon  as  “personal  work” 
or  whether  it  is  linked  with  psychiatry  and  called  “pastoral 
counselling,”  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  plays  a  great  part  in 
the  program  of  a  modern  minister.  Perhaps  it  takes  the 
place  in  some  measure  of  the  old-fashioned  parish  visitor, 
who  discussed  the  problems  of  the  family  in  the  light  of 
God’s  Word.  In  our  neurotic  age  people  are  seeking  counsel 
as  they  never  did  before.  Day  after  day  in  a  city  church 
people  come  to  the  minister  with  some  sort  of  a  problem  or 
emotional  upset,  and  day  after  day  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
point  them  to  the  Great  Physician.  In  my  own  church  I  am 
amazed  at  the  way  people  of  every  standing  in  life,  rich  and 
poor,  great  and  small,  come  for  an  interview.  I  have  had 
them  waiting  in  line  to  discuss  some  problems  on  which  they 
had  no  light  and  on  which  they  sought  some  assuring  word. 
These  interviews  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  who  yearns  to 
lead  them  to  Christ  are  rich  opportunities  indeed,  and  should 
be  bought  up  for  the  Lord. 

In  some  circles  ministers  shy  away  from  psychology  and 
psychiatry,  because  so  many  of  their  proponents  have  little 
or  no  faith  in  Christian  conversion.  Often  the  unregenerate 
psychologist  is  biased  against  Christianity.  They  talk  of 
quack  evangelists  and  emotional  disturbances  and  outmoded 
theology.  They  are  cynical  toward  Christian  experiences  and 
feel  that  these  can  all  be  explained  on  the  natural  level. 

And  yet  the  Christian  faith  and  life  is  proved  the  best 
insurance  against  the  need  for  mental  clinics.  Dr.  C.  T.  Hol¬ 
man  in  his  book,  “Getting  Down  to  Cases”  (pp.  13-14), 
quotes  from  the  work  of  the  eminent  psychologist  Dr.  Carl 
J.  Jung,  pioneer  with  Sigmund  Freud  and  Alfred  Adler  in  the 
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field  of  “depth  psychology,”  and  comments  as  follows : 
“Among  all  of  his  patients  who  were  past  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  there  has  not  been  one  whose  problems  in  the  last 
resort  were  not  that  of  finding  a  religious  outlook  on  life. 
Their  problems  were  problems  of  which  religion  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  proved  the  answer — problems  of  conscience,  prob¬ 
lems  of  right  and  wrong,  problems  concerning  the  meaning 
and  value  of  life.  And,  moreover.  Dr.  Jung  asserts,  no  one  of 
these  patients  has  been  really  healed  who  did  not  regain  his 
religious  outlook.  This  is  a  startling  statement  from  so 
eminent  and  successful  a  practitioner  in  the  field  of  mental 
health.”  To  quote  directly  from  Dr.  Jung:  “It  is  from  the 
church,  not  from  the  doctor,  that  the  sufferer  should  expect 
help ;  but  many  patients  flatly  refuse  to  see  a  clregyman.” 

This  is  a  new  field  but  beneath  its  surface  is  a  mine  of 
great  wealth,  and  the  minister  of  Christ — ^without  any  pre¬ 
tense  at  usurping  the  function  of  the  psychologist  or  the 
doctor — can  train  himself  by  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  people  to  discern  the  sources  of  unhappiniess  and  anguish 
and  to  prescribe  the  balm  of  Gilead. 

We  will  readily  admit  that  this  is  a  world  of  physical 
disturbances.  But  people  in  far  greater  numbers  are  affected 
by  mental  and  emotional  disturbances.  (One  in  every  eighteen 
living  in  New  York  has  spent  some  time  in  a  nervous  or 
mental  hospital — we  suspect  that  about  five  more  out  of  the 
eighteen  should  spend  time  there.)  The  nervous  upset  is 
brought  about  by  the  physical.  Under  the  pressure  of  life  and 
with  faulty  religious  foundations  which  can  give  no  real 
peace  of  mind,  it  is  little  wonder  that  people  are  distraught. 
They  are  in  a  frenzy  of  perplexity  trying  to  wade  through  a 
morass  of  personal  problems.  These  problems  seem  large  to 
them  and  become  the  stuff  that  preys  upon  the  mind.  “The 
peace  that  passeth  all  understanding**  is  something  known 
only  to  a  separated  and  consecrated  Christian.  The  Psalmist 
has  said:  “Great  peace  have  they  that  love  thy  law  and 
nothing  shall  offend  them.**  Therefore,  when  people  are  upset 
and  offended  and  warped  and  twisted  in  their  relationships 
to  others  and  a  tempest  of  confusion  is  going  on  in  their 
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hearts,  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  know  God.  Their  need 
is  apparent  to  any  true  minister. 

There  are  many  therefore,  as  Dr.  Jung  says,  whose  real 
need  is  spiritual  but  who  will  not  go  to  a  minister.  Instead 
they  seek  out  a  psychiatrist,  believing  that  he  can  straighten 
them  out  in  their  thinking  and  somehow  relieve  the  pressure. 
Either  they  lack  faith  in  the  minister’s  ability,  or  they  believe 
they  will  get  the  accustomed  vague  pulpit-exhortation,  or 
they  are  afraid  to  shock  him  with  a  story  which  may  have 
sordid  details.  Then,  again,  some  are  so  afraid  of  it  resolving 
itself  into  a  confessional  such  as  we  see  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
that  they  do  not  come.  Increasingly,  however,  a  minister  of 
understanding  will  find  people  seeking  an  interview  and  un¬ 
burdening  their  hearts  in  a  sincere  effort  to  find  the  help  they 
need.  Capitalize  on  this,  thank  God  for  it,  encourage  it. 

This  should  be  your  opportunity.  You  as  a  man  of  God 
have  rich  resources  for  help  that  the  average  psychologist 
knows  nothing  about.  First  of  all  you  have  a  knowledge  of 
God  and  His  love  and  His  superhuman  power.  What  a  differ¬ 
ence  that  makes!  The  truth  is:  God  has  planted  Himself  in 
every  human  heart,  and  man  is  restless  until  he  rests  in  God. 
Man  is  spiritual  in  essence  and  made  to  commune  with  his 
Creator.  Sin  has  destroyed  this  possibility,  and  until  men  get 
that  sin  question  settled  they  are  restless  and  seeking  and 
groping.  But  when  a  man  meets  Christ  in  faith,  his  groping 
after  God  is  at  an  end.  He  finds  a  sense  of  rest  and  peace 
that  he  did  not  have.  Anyone  who  can  lead  a  man  to  that 
peace  is  a  true  counsellor  and  guide.  It  was  Sadler  himself, 
the  eminent  psychologist,  who  said  “The  acceptance  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  Savior  would  reduce  by  one-half  the  number  of 
sick  people.” 

Not  only  does  the  minister  have  a  knowledge  of  God,  but 
in  addition  a  knowledge  of  redemption  and  forgiveness.  This 
is  the  basic  need  of  millions  of  people,  and  the  ministry  of 
counselling  presents  the  opportunity  to  bring  this  knowledge 
to  those  who  need  it. 

Then,  again,  an  experimental  and  real  knowledge  of 
prayer  and  its  resources  should  be  found  in  every  minister 
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of  Christ.  People  need  just  that.  They  may  not  be  able  to 
think  clearly  about  it  or  express  it,  but  what  they  really  lack 
is  that  fellowship  with  God  which  alone  can  satisfy  and 
fulfil  their  spiritual  longings.  When  they  discover  that  all 
His  resources  are  at  tbeir  disposal,  there  comes  a  strength 
and  a  peace  and  a  warmth  and  glow  into  living  that  they 
never  possessed  before. 

There  is  not  a  problem  or  perplexity  in  our  modern  world 
for  which  God  has  not  given  a  definite  and  authoritative 
word  in  the  Bible.  As  we  become  masters  of  the  Book  we 
find  a  greater  ability  to  help  others.  It  is  surprising,  too,  how 
many  people  seek  this  guidance,  even  in  this  age  when  we 
habitually  think  of  the  masses  as  independent  of  God  and 
His  Word.  The  people  of  today  are  prejudiced  against  your 
church.  They  avoid  it  like  the  plague.  They  may  be  prejudiced 
against  you  as  the  minister,  but  they  are  not  disinterested  in 
Christ.  And  when  they  are  convinced  that  you  are  not  simply 
a  promoter  for  your  church  but  a  true  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
with  an  ability  to  discern  spiritual  things,  they  will  come  to 
you  as  they  did  to  the  Savior. 

Baffled,  beaten,  broken  people  come  as  they  did  in  our 
Lord's  day.  They  come  for  various  reasons.  Some  for  sym¬ 
pathy,  some  for  inspiration  and  encouragement,  some  for 
help  in  solving  perplexing  problems  because  of  indecision  and 
frustration,  some  for  guidance  and  information,  some  for 
moral  support  and  comfort,  but  all  with  a  hunger  for  happi¬ 
ness  and  progress. 

Many  a  time  a  Christian  is  ill-at-ease,  not  having  the  joy 
of  his  salvation  or  any  assurance  of  its  permanency,  and 
therefore  distraught  and  wistful.  Just  two  weeks  ago  a  man 
in  my  congregation  (president  of  a  manufacturing  concern, 
oil  man  and  lawyer)  came  into  my  house  and  said  he  was 
so  anxious  to  have  the  assurance  of  salvation  that  he  sat 
up  until  5  A.M.  reading  his  Bible,  trying  to  find  how  a  man 
can  be  certain.  When  he  was  shown  and  led  into  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  trusting  God's  Word  rather  than  his  own  feelings, 
he  went  limp  and  said,  “Here  I  have  been  drilling  dry  holes 
for  weeks,  and  in  five  minutes  tonight  I  got  a  gusher."  I 
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tell  you,  there  is  real  satisfaction  in  this  kind  of  counselling. 
That  experience  lifted  me  up  so  high  that  I  have  been  living 
in  the  strength  of  it  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

It  is  not  uncommon  that  convalescents  who  have  come 
through  harrowing  days  in  the  hospital  have  also  been  through 
very  deep,  soul-searching  experiences,  and  they  will  want 
some  man  of  God — in  whom  they  can  confide — to  interpret 
the  ways  of  the  Lord  to  them.  This  will  often  be  your  priv¬ 
ilege.  Many  have  made  high  resolves  while  they  lay  near 
death’s  door,  and  in  all  seriousness  they  want  to  make  that 
a  matter  of  record  by  a  personal  testimony  to  their  minister. 
The  aged  need  comfort.  The  young  need  your  special  care. 
Often  they  will  come  to  borrow  a  book  which  will  direct 
them  in  some  matter  that  looms  large  in  the  formation  of 
their  immature  lives.  Students  come  perplexed  and  worried. 
They  are  upset  by  anti-Christian  teachers  who  delight  to 
ridicule  the  Book  of  books.  To  face  these  critics  a  student 
needs  poise  and  certainty,  but  in  their  youth  these  qualities 
flee  from  them.  Their  only  hope  is  in  the  minister.  Woe  to  the 
man  who  cannot  remain  a  tower  of  strength  to  his  fretful 
students!  When  he  loses  face,  the  Word  of  God  suffers  too. 
They  need  to  know  a  pastor  who  has  time  for  them.  Their 
problems  seem  bigger  than  any  others  in  the  world.  An 
evasive  answer  will  do  tremendous  harm.  Preoccupation  even 
with  sermons  will  kill  your  influence,  and  in  the  mind  of  the 
student  your  sermons  will  die  with  your  influence. 

Then  there  is  the  ever  present  question  of  amusements 
and  the  changing  standards  from  age  to  age.  Add  to  that  the 
boy-girl  problems,  the  child-delinquent  problems,  the  delin¬ 
quent-parent  problems,  the  divorce  problems,  the  misfits  and 
failures  in  every  area  of  life,  the  suicide  whose  faith  was  in 
eclipse,  and  you  have  a  task  so  great  as  to  challenge  the 
wisdom  of  a  Solomon  and  the  leadership  of  a  Moses.  Here  is 
a  field  great  and  wide  and  white  unto  harvest.  What  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  be  able  to  move  among  such  situations  with  the 
assurance  that  there  is  a  remedy  for  each  in  the  body  of 
truth  known  as  Christianity  and  in  the  Christ  Himself ! 

It  is  true  that  many  are  mentally  unbalanced,  having  in- 
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herited  a  weakness  or  having  suffered  shock  and  fatigue  and 
broken  under  the  pressure  of  great  worry.  These  need  a 
medical  doctor;  the  minister  ought  not  to  dabble  in  the 
realm  of  physical  disorders.  It  is  often  evident,  too,  that 
behind  a  moral  disease  there  is  a  physical  or  mental  break¬ 
down.  Many  a  spiritual  phenomenon  is  explainable  only  by  a 
knowledge  of  psychology.  Many  a  time  the  emotional  and 
nervous  upset  is  brought  about  by  the  physical.  Therefore  it 
is  a  doctor  needed  before  a  minister.  Never  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  more  than  counselling. 

This  kind  of  ministry  means  that  we  must  continually  be 
at  our  best  spiritually,  mentally,  physically.  Our  work  is  not 
the  doctor’s,  but  it  is  analogous.  There  are  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
order,  and  the  counsellor’s  job  is  to  discern  the  cause  and 
prescribe  the  cure.  This  of  course  demands  real  skill  and 
results  from  long  experience  with  human  nature,  deep 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  short  accounts  with  God.  The 
very  heart  of  the  Christian  faith  is  its  power  to  meet  these 
and  all  the  needs  of  men.  Christ  points  the  way  to  a  vital 
fellowship  with  God  and  our  fellow  men.  When  a  man  has 
missed  that,  he  is  lost  indeed.  Christ  has  the  balm  for  those 
who  are  burdened  with  guilt  and  He  can  restore  them  to 
right  relationship  with  God  and  man.  Wrong  can  be  righted, 
and  all  the  future  may  glow  with  hope  again. 

In  all  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  life  Christianity  with 
its  faith  in  God  through  Christ,  its  resource  in  prayer,  and 
its  redemptive  power  and  saving  grace  is  adequate  as  a 
philosophy  of  life  and  as  a  resource  for  living.  Let  it  be  your 
work,  then,  to  make  every  science  known  to  man  a  servant 
of  yours  in  this  great  enterprise.  Use  every  resource  at  your 
command.  Use  psychology  (only.  Christianize  it),  use  psy¬ 
chiatry,  sociology,  pedagogy,  philosophy ;  but  with  it  all  never 
forget  that  you  are  not  just  a  psychiatrist,  turning  your 
church  into  a  clinic,  with  an  office  full  of  case  records.  You 
are  a  minister  of  Christ,  a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 
You  are  to  bend  every  effort  to  have  men  and  women  rightly 
related  to  God,  and  you  will  find  that  when  they  are  so 
related  they  will  be  rightly  related  to  life  and  all  its  areas. 
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and  to  death  and  all  its  mysteries,  and  even  to  eternity  and 
all  its  glories.  And  if  you  can  bring  that  about  through  the 
gospel  of  Christ — and  you  can — then  all  the  joy  and  fullness 
of  Christian  living  will  attend  your  ministry,  and  those  who 
come  will  rise  to  call  you  blessed. 

Therefore,  emulate  your  Lord's  great  ministry.  Be  a 
counsellor.  By  this  program  of  counselling  you  will  multiply 
your  friends,  lengthen  your  ministry  and  strengthen  your 
church. 

River  Forest,  Illinois 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  AprU-June  Number,  1950) 
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REFLECTIONS  OF  AN  INDUSTRIAL 
CHAPLAIN 
By  Ernest  L.  Chase 

(Concluded  from  the  October-December  Number,  1949) 
SINCE  THE  FALL 

Man  is  badly  out  of  adjustment  with  God,  society  and 
himself  ever  since  the  fall.  He  is  actually  at  enmity  with  God. 
The  devastating  effects  of  the  fall  were  seen  first  in  the 
innermost  part,  man’s  spirit.  Spiritual  death  set  in  at  once, 
separating  man  from  God.  The  power  of  God  the  Spirit 
which  once  had  operated  within  Adam  was  withdrawn. 
Man’s  spiritual  decease  was  a  falling  out  of  correspondence 
with  the  springs  of  true  life,  though  not  any  obliteration  or 
annihilation  which  would  forbid  a  new  birth.  For  death,  the 
opposite  of  life,  is  just  another  condition  of  existence  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Scripture,  rather  than  non-existence.  As  life  is  a 
condition  of  true  unity,  so  death  represents  one  of  disunity 
and  separation  from  God.  The  original  sin,  certainly,  brought 
judicial  ruin  and  privation — privation  of  original  right¬ 
eousness. 

A  careful  appraisal  of  unregenerate  man  in  connection 
with  Scripture,  history  and  present  conditions  will  suggest 
that  the  capacities  of  his  pneuma  are  inactive,  crippled,  debil¬ 
itated,  diseased,  enslaved,  dormant  and  well-nigh  atrophied. 
Being  dead  in  the  spiritual  sense  he  cannot  find  or  know 
God  unless  aided.  Nevertheless  there  remain  within  him  an 
ineradicable  need  for  communion  with  or  worship  of  God, 
an  awareness  or  unreasoned  appreception  of  Him  and  a 
consciousness  of  moral  values  and  of  responsibility  to  heaven. 
In  these  capacities  lie  the  possibility  that  he  may  be  saved  or 
reborn  from  his  deadly  condition  as  respects  God. 
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The  urges  left  in  the  human  spirit  may  explain  why  man 
can  be  very  religious,  refined  and  cultured  while  still  unre¬ 
generate.  Scripture,  however,  includes  even  such  characters 
as  these  in  the  category  of  unsaved  men,  along  with  the 
atheistic,  debauched  and  licentious.  They  are  all  but  ''natural** 
men,  having  not  the  Spirit  of  God  and  so  without  spiritual 
life  or  understanding  (1  Cor.  2:14).  Void  of  the  Spirit  they 
have  no  means  of  communication  with  God  or  of  receiving 
His  revelation  of  truth  in  the  Bible. 

Although,  in  the  fall,  the  Spirit  of  God  was  forced  out  of 
His  original  seat  in  the  control  room  of  man’s  being,  his 
pneuma  is  still  capable  of  receiving,  of  entertaining  and 
being  controlled  by  either  the  Holy  Spirit  or  a  Satanic  power. 
Under  certain  volitional  conditions,  indeed,  the  fallen  spirits 
allied  with  Satan  will  enter  and  exhibit  supernatural  powers 
by  the  way  of  the  emotions,  mind  and  will  of  the  soul  and 
likewise  through  the  members  of  man’s  body.  Demon  posses¬ 
sion  is  an  authenticated  fact,  and  some  "psychic  phenomena’’ 
do  arise  from  evil-spirit  control  or  domination.  This  is  an¬ 
other  result  of  the  fall  which  we  cannot  go  into  here. 

Since  the  spirit-soul-body  unity  of  man  is  not  divisable  in 
natural  life  and  each  part  works  interdependently,  a  calamity 
in  one  area  is  reflected  in  the  others.  The  fall — or  man’s 
spiritual  death — caused  a  maladjustment  within,  bringing 
degradation  and  blearing  of  the  soul’s  powers  in  the  inner 
chamber.  It  upset  the  unity  of  the  emotions,  intellect  and  will ; 
sowed  the  seeds  of  dissolution  in  the  body  as  well.  These 
powers  of  soul  and  body  still  appear  keenly  active  and  brilli¬ 
ant  with  a  wisdom  or  insight  of  the  world’s  type.  But  "lo, 
they  have  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord:  and  what  wisdom 
is  in  them?”  (Jer.  8:9).  Even  if  the  faculties  of  the  soul  had 
not  been  crippled  in  the  fall,  natural  man  would  not  have 
been  able  of  himself  to  judge  and  interpret  spiritual  facts 
aright,  when  his  pneuma,  the  spiritual  communicating  instru¬ 
ment  in  him,  was  dead.  He  only  has  blind  spots  in  the  area 
of  cognition  and  apperception  related  to  spiritual  phenomena. 
His  receiving  apparatus  exists  all  right  but  lacks  power. 
Revelation’s  facts  therefore  are  far  beyond  his  ken. 
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Although  we  find  exceptions  to  the  rule  it  is  generally 
true  that  Scripture  uses  the  terms  “heart,”  “mind”  and 
“flesh”  as  phases  or  aspects  of  the  soul,  the  physical  life  in 
man.  Before  going  any  further,  this  point  ought  to  be  made 
clear. 

Theologians  variously  define  the  heart  as  the  “central 
mind,”  the  “conscious  life”  or  the  “inner  attitude.”  In  Scrip¬ 
ture  parlance  heart  seems  to  connote  the  natural  source  of 
man’s  thought,  understanding,  purpose,  will,  imagination, 
love,  hate,  courage,  fear,  sorrow  and  satisfaction.  According 
to  the  concordance  both  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  for  heart 
mean,  when  used  figuratively,  the  feelings,  will,  intellect  or 
center  of  anything.  The  adjectives  used  by  Scripture  in 
connection  with  heart  define  it  by  showing  its  capabilities  as 
follows — an  honest,  good,  liberal,  clean,  meek,  lowly,  prudent, 
kind,  obedient,  upright,  trustful,  perfect,  pure,  open,  tender 
and  wise  heart;  or  an  evil,  proud,  haughty,  stony,  gross,  fro- 
ward,  double,  subtle,  adulterous,  deceitful,  wicked,  rebellious 
and  resisting  heart;  or  a  broken,  failing,  slow,  sad,  faint, 
anguished,  melting,  discouraged,  trembling,  heavy,  deceived 
and  sorrowful  heart;  or  a  merry,  joyful,  happy,  prepared, 
knit  and  rejoicing  heart. 

These  good  and  bad  adjectives  descriptive  of  the  heart 
are  obviously  referring  to  attributes  or  capacities  of  the 
human  volition,  reason  and  emotions  which  we  have  previ¬ 
ously  seen  to  constitute  also  the  soul,  the  psyche.  The  chamber 
of  the  soul  in  the  center  of  man,  then,  is  the  abiding  place 
of  his  conscious  life  with  its  inner  attitudes.  They  continually 
exert  a  powerful  influence  for  better  or  for  worse  upon  the 
man’s  physical  and  spiritual  processes,  which  in  turn  issue 
into  the  outer  life  of  behavior  and  reveal  which  of  two  forces 
is  in  control,  self  or  Christ. 

Whether  belonging  to  the  saved  or  the  unsaved,  the 
verdict  of  God  remains  the  same  upon  the  human  heart  and 
its  issue  in  conduct.  He  says  “From  within,  out  of  the  heart 
of  man,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  fornications,  mur¬ 
ders,  thefts,  covetousness,  wickedness,  deceit,  lasciviousness,' 
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an  evil  eye,  blasphemy,  pride,  foolishness:  all  these  evil 
things  come  from  within  and  defile  the  man”  (Mark  7:21-23). 

The  word  rrUnd  as  found  in  Scripture,  whether  referring 
to  the  divine  or  the  human  personality,  comes  from  a  Greek 
word  meaning  the  intellect  and  refers  to  thought,  feeling  or 
will,  or  all  three.  In  Hebrew  the  word  leh  is  often  used  to 
express  feelings,  will  and  intellect,  while  it  may  also  be 
translated  by  the  English  word  “heart.”  The  adjectives  asso¬ 
ciated  with  mind  link  it  with  the  heart  and  soul,  defining  its 
capacities  as  follows — as  a  carnal,  fieshly,  blinded,  set,  vain, 
hardened,  evil,  defiled,  wicked,  despiteful,  hostile,  corrupt, 
reprobate  mind;  or  a  spiritual,  lowly,  sober,  willing,  ready, 
humble,  sound,  pure,  stedfast,  right,  fervent  mind.  Further¬ 
more,  God  provides  for  a  Christian  that  he  may  know  “the 
mind  of  the  Lord”  and  have  “the  mind  of  Christ.”  Thus  the 
believer  may  be  “fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind”  and 
“renewed  in  the  spirit  of  [his]  mind”  (Rom.  14:6;  Eph.  4:23). 

Finally,  God  has  often  used  another  word  as  a  phase  of 
the  soul,  namely,  flesh.  The  Greek  word  so  translated  is  a 
symbol  by  implication  of  human  nature  as  a  whole,  with  its 
frailties  and  passions;  indeed  is  used  sometimes  to  describe 
the  whole  unregenerate  being.  Even  in  the  Christian  it  is  a 
fact  that  “the  fiesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit.  .  .” 

In  the  first  reference  to  heart  made  by  Scripture  (Gen. 
6:6)  we  read  how  God  saw  that  “every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts”  of  man’s  heart  (including  here  both  his  purposes 
and  desires,  according  to  the  Hebraic  usage  mentioned  above) 
“was  only  evil  continually.”  This  statement  occurs  in  the 
same  chapter  with  the  warning,  “My  spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  [or,  has  become]  flesh” 
(vs.  3).  The  solicitations  of  the  flesh — self’s  desires — ^had 
won  over  the  desires  of  the  spirit,  for  man  had  fallen.  In  a 
condition  like  that,  man  proved  that  his  heart  or  inner  atti¬ 
tudes  were  no  longer  characterized  by  spirit  but  rather  by 
flesh.  Thus  it  came  about  that  God  had  to  write  across  the 
whole  natural  man  (spirit,  soul,  body)  the  designation  flesh. 
And  in  confirmation  of  His  verdict  He  taught  Paul  to  say  at 
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a  later  time,  “In  my  flesh  dwelleth  no  good  thing.”  Before 
giving  that  beautiful  portrait  of  Christ  which  we  know  as 
“the  fruit  of  the  Spirit”  (Gal.  5:22-23),  a  picture  as  well  of 
the  believer’s  character  when  he  is  living  in  vital  union  with 
Christ,  God  finds  it  best  to  contrast  this  description  with 
“the  works  of  the  flesh,”  which  are  these:  “adultery,  forni¬ 
cation,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft, 
hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies, 
envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  revelling  and  such  like” 
(vs.  18-21). 

“Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment”  (Matt.  22:37-88),  said  Christ  in  lan¬ 
guage  reminiscent  of  man’s  threefold  unity.  But  the  natural 
mind,  soul  and  heart  which  make  up  the  flesh  or  self-life  has 
been  shown  elsewhere  to  be  morally,  hopelessly  evil.  It  is 
simply  “the  old  Adam,”  the  seat  and  slave  of  sin.  According 
to  God’s  view,  in  it  there  “dwelleth  no  good  thing.”  Despite, 
however,  the  hopelessness  of  all  self-dependence  and  power¬ 
lessness  to  change  the  heart,  God  in  grace  not  only  offers  full 
cleansing  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  the  sin  of  man’s  heart, 
but  also  tells  him  that  his  only  hope  of  full  adjustment  to  Him 
is  to  gain  a  new  heart  by  divine  provision.  The  condition  of 
having  and  manifesting  a  new  heart  which  loves  God’s  law 
is  achieved  by  the  Spirit’s  power  whereby  we  deny  the  right 
of  self,  the  natural  heart,  to  rule  and  we  take  up  the  cross — 
any  experience  that  brings  the  natural  inner  attitudes  to  the 
point  of  death — on  a  daily  basis  and  follow  Christ  as  Lord. 
Will  not  this  One  who  was  Himself  “meek  and  lowly  in 
heart”  keep  covenant  with  those  to  whom  He  said,  “I  will 
put  my  laws  into  their  mind  and  write  them  in  their  hearts” 
(Heb.  8:10)? 

Paul  prayed  for  the  Ephesian  believers  “that  Christ  may 
dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith.”  And  there  does  seem  to  be  a 
difference  between  Christ  dwelling  in  the  spirit  through  the 
work  of  regeneration  and  His  dwelling  in  the  heart  or  soul 
through  the  work  of  the  cross  in  daily  life.  In  the  first  case. 
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although  one  is  saved  he  may  still  be  letting  self  reign,  the 
heart  and  mind  thus  in  control  but  selfish.  Such  a  Christian 
is  called  “carnal”  because  he  is  immature  spiritually.  In  the 
latter  case,  Christ  is  honored  as  Lord.  In  both  cases,  however, 
life  is  maintained  eternally  by  the  complete,  irrevocable  and 
finished  work  of  Christ,  whereas  spiritual  victory  is  alone 
secured  upon  a  daily  faith-basis.  God  permits  a  will  to  act 
sovereignly  even  to  the  unseating  of  Christ  from  the  throne 
of  our  innermost  life,  although  never  does  He  leave  it  al¬ 
together.  Herein  lies  a  too  common  if  tragic  experience. 

David  and  Jeremiah  both  warn  that  in  His  righteous 
judgment  God  “trieth  the  hearts  and  reins”  of  men.  The 
reins,  like  the  heart,  speak  to  be  sure  of  the  “seat  of  vigor,” 
or  figuratively  of  “the  mind  as  the  interior  self”  (Strong). 
Solomon  uttered  God’s  mind  when  he  said,  “Keep  thy  heart 
with  all  diligence;  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life”  (Prov. 
4:23).  Similarly  Christ  declared,  “Out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh”  (Matt.  12:34). 

God  nevertheless  will  provide  victory  over  the  human 
tendency  to  exalt  self  in  place  of  Christ.  This  achievement 
is  made  possible  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  He  makes  the  work 
of  Calvary  real  in  our  daily  experience.  “If  ye  be  led  of 
the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  law”  of  self-dominance  and 
self-dependence.  “And  they  that  are  Christ’s  have  crucified 
the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts.”  Since  “we  live  in 
the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit.”  Here  lies  the  path¬ 
way  to  proper  adjustment  of  Christian  personality.  Then 
we  may  say  with  David,  the  man  after  God’s  own  heart — 
“I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God:  yea,  thy  law  is  within 
my  heart,”  for  “the  Lord  hath  been  mindful  of  us.”  Then 
shall  we  be  “as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of 
God  from  the  heart;  with  good  will  doing  service,  as  to  the 
Lord  and  not  to  men.” 

CONCLUSION 

Residing  in  the  pneumatical  constitution  of  man  we  have 
shown  there  are  urges,  demands  and  need  for  unquestioned 
authority,  capacity  for  knowing  and  a  final  standard  of  right 
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and  wrong.  Empirical  findings  not  only  convince  us  that 
these  demands  are  present  in  varying  degrees  with  all  men, 
but  that  the  only  deep  permanent  satisfaction  of  the  urges 
is  obtained  when  one  finds  this  authority,  certainty  and 
standard  in  the  living  God  and  yields  to  Him  unmistakably. 
In  such  a  one  there  is  initiated  a  new  life-unity,  and  the 
adjustment  begins  which  may  extend  its  blessing  to  the 
whole  soul  and  body  under  a  continuing  process  of  making 
real  this  unity  in  life. 

Since  the  spiritual  death  which  came  out  of  the  fall 
meant  separation  from  God  and  not  an  annihilation  of  the 
capacity  to  know  or  receive  Him,  the  remedy  for  man’s 
present  maladjustment  within  is  regeneration,  a  new  birth 
from  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  this  reconciliation  of  the  creature 
to  his  Creator  the  first  movement  seems  to  be  the  gentle 
wooing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul  through  reason  (“Come, 
let  us  reason  together.  .  .  .”)  and  the  affections  (“.  .  .  . 
who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me”)  and  last  of  all  the 
volition  (“Choose  ye  this  day.  .  .”)  If  the  interaction  of 
these  forces  within  the  soul  results  in  an  effective  hearing 
of  the  Word  whereby  it  is  “mixed  with  faith,”  there  results 
also  an  assent  with  a  pledge  of  faith  or  a  betrothal  to 
Christ.  Simultaneously  the  Spirit  quickens  the  chamber  or 
womb  of  the  pneuma,  making  it  live.  As  the  spirit  of  man 
receives  the  fertilizing  seed  which  is  the  Word,  a  new  life 
is  conceived  and  with  it  a  new  birth  if  nothing  obstruct 
personal  faith.  The  life  of  Christ  is  imparted.  “That  which 
is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.”  We  are  no  longer  called 
flesh  but  have  become  “the  sons  of  God.” 

The  Holy  Spirit  takes  up  residence  in  the  innermost 
part,  man’s  spirit.  The  believer  is  joined  then  to  Christ: 
“ye  in  me  and  I  in  you.”  The  crisis  of  believing  has  been 
passed,  the  process  of  continued  faith  or  yielding  begins. 
The  cross  has  been  reckoned  as  a  crucifying  with  Christ  in 
order  to  obtain  His  salvation,  now  follows  the  daily  adjust¬ 
ment  that  reckons  oneself  as  “dead  indeed  unto  sin,”  the 
world,  self’s  choices,  reasoning  and  feelings.  The  soul  is 
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mortified  daily  as  we  pass  from  the  reign  of  self  to  that  of 
Christ  increasingly.  To  be  conformed  to  His  image  is  to  be 
adjusted  rightly  to  God,  our  fellow  man  and  ourselves.  In 
our  weakness  the  promise  is  given,  “He  that  hath  begun  a 
good  work  in  you  will  accomplish  it  unto  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  Accordingly  that  which  the  first  man  lost  in  the 
fall  has  been  more  than  regained  by  the  second  Man  for 
us.  New  converts  ought  to  be  told  this  comforting  fact. 
Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey. 


“Very  pleasant  pictures  of  the  daily  life  of  the  primitive 
Christians  have  been  handed  down.  Simplicity,  avoidance  of 
vain-show,  regard  for  spiritual  welfare  in  all  domestic  ar¬ 
rangements  and  appliances,  mark  their  character.  There  was 
a  great  contrast  between  them  and  the  world  which  they 
had  renounced.  Origen  speaks  of  this  difference  when  he 
says :  ‘The  Christian  communities  compared  with  those  among 
whom  they  dwell  are  as  lights  in  the  world.*  Holding  that 
worldly  gifts  are  subordinate  to  the  gifts  of  grace  and  that 
the  new  spirit  of  divine  life  consecrates  these  goods  from 
selfish  to  pious  uses,  these  early  Christians  conformed  their 
dress  to  a  modest  and  sober  taste,  giving  no  indulgence  to 
a  vain  spirit.  Such  of  them  as  were  able  to  furnish  their 
dwellings  in  a  sumptuous  manner  chose  to  forego  this 
luxury.  They  found  that  a  gratification  of  the  senses  and  of 
a  luxurious  refinement  would  exclude  a  chastened  spirit,  and 
would  be  continually  drawing  them  back  to  a  love  of  the 
world.** — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1865. 
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CONTEMPORARY  AMILLENNIAL 
LITERATURE 

By  Homer  Lemuel  Payne,  Th.D. 

(Conclvded  from  the  October-December  Number,  1949) 

THE  MILLENNIUM 

As  previously  intimated,  amillennialists  either  deny  or 
spiritualize  the  millennium  since  their  system  centers  in  a 
negative  attitude  toward  that  dispensation.  Here,  more  than 
anywhere  else,  the  lack  of  unity  among  amillennialists  shows 
up  nevertheless.  For  the  sake  of  greater  utility  the  follow¬ 
ing  citations  are  given  under  group  headings. 

1.  The  “Augustinian”  view,  whereby  Christ  is  now  ruling 
on  the  Messianic  throne.  Definitions  of  this  from  various 
authors  differ: 

Allis,  ‘The  millennium  is  to  be  interpreted  spiritually  as 
fulfilled  in  the  Christian  Church.”"* 

Hall,  “The  Millennium  is  now  going  on.”"* 

Hamilton,  “The  millennium  is  a  spiritual  or  heavenly  mil¬ 
lennium,  rather  than  ...  a  literal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth 
before  the  final  judgment.  ...  A  thousand  ...  is  held 
to  be  the  symbolic  reference  to  the  perfect  period,  or  the 
complete  period  between  the  two  comings  of  Christ.”"’ 

Lenski,  “These  1,000  years  thus  extend  from  the  incarna¬ 
tion  and  the  enthronement  of  the  Son  to  Satan’s  final  plunge 
into  hell,  which  is  the  entire  New  Testament  period.”"* 

'“Allis,  op.  cit.,  p.  3. 

"•Hall,  Eschatology,  p.  142. 

"’Hamilton,  of.  cit.,  p.  35. 

"'Lenski,  Interpretation  of  St.  John’s  Revelation,  pp.  564,  576.  Lenski  ap¬ 
pears  to  hold  a  millennium,  with  the  church  dominant  after  Christ’s 
return.  Cf.  p.  571. 
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Mauro,  “The  Kingdom  of  God  .  .  .  was  introduced  by 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ...  it  is  NOW  RUNNING.”"* 

Vos,  “On  our  interpretation  the  Messianic  provisional 
kingdom  and  the  present  ocDtriQia  are  coextensive.”"®  He 
seems  to  concur  with  the  old  Augustinian  view,  which  did 
not  conceive  of  the  millennium  as  beginning  until  approxi¬ 
mately  325  A.  D.  Other  amillennialists  accepting  the  general 
Augustinian  pattern  are:  Luther, Rutgers,^^""  Swete,^^^  and 
Wyngaarden.^^*  This  is  the  preponderant  view,  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  conclusion  that  in  the  main  amillennial  eschatology 
is  merely  a  refinement  of  the  traditional  Roman  position  to 
be  carried  on  through  the  Reformation. 

2.  The  strictly  negative  view,  a  categorical  denial  of  the 
millennial  concept. 

Berkhof,  “The  amillennial  view  is  .  .  .  purely  negative. 
It  holds  there  is  no  sufficient  Scriptural  ground  for  the 
expectation  of  a  millennium.”"* 

Burrows,  “The  idea  of  the  millennium  .  .  .  demonstrates 
again  the  fact  that  literalism  is  incompatible  with  a  true 
historical  interpretation.”"® 

Case,  “Biblical  forms  of  millennial  hope  are  no  longer 
tenable.”"’ 

3.  The  intermediate-state  view,  whereby  souls  of  the 
righteous  dead  are  now  reigning  with  Christ  in  heaven. 

Grier,  “Living  and  reigning  with  Christ  for  a  thousand 
years  is  the  state  of  the  blessed  dead  between  the  ad¬ 
vents”"® 


“®Mauro,  op.  at.,  p.  181. 

**“Vos,  op.  cit.,  p.  259. 

•’’Luther,  The  Works  of  Martin  Luther,  Vol.  VI  (Philadelphia  ed.) 

' ’’Rutgers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  211  f. 

*’*Swete,  The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  pp.  259  f. 

‘**Wyngaarden,  op.  cit.,  p.  160. 

•’’Berkhof,  op.  cit.,  p.  708.  On  p.  714-  Berkhof  seems  to  take  the  common 
Augustinian  view,  saying  the  kingdom  is  a  present  reality. 

•’•Burrows,  op.  cit.,  p.  203. 

•’’Case,  op.  cit.,  p.  228. 

•’’Grier,  The  Momentous  Event,  p.  92. 
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Hendriksen,  “The  souls  reign  during  this  entire  present 
dispensation  until  Christ’s  second  coming.’”** 

Masselink,  “Rev.  20:1-10  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  souls  of  the  believers  after  bodily  death  and 
before  the  resurrection.”**® 

Warfield,  “The  picture  that  is  brought  before  us  here  in 
Rev.  20  is,  in  fine,  the  picture  of  the  ‘intermediate  state’ — 
of  the  saints  of  God  gathered  in  heaven  ...  in  order  that 
they  may  securely  await  the  end.”**' 

4.  The  symbolical  view,  whereby  the  thousand  years  are 
merely  a  representative  idea. 

Kuyper,  “The  number  ‘thousand’  has  a  symbolical  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  as  the  highest  mystical  number  is  .  .  .  applied 
to  the  secret  doings  of  God  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
parousia.”*** 

Milligan,  “The  thousand  years  express  no  period  of  time. 

.  .  .  They  embody  an  idea  .  .  .  the  idea  of  completeness. 
Satan  is  bound  for  a  thousand  years — i.e.  he  is  completely 
bound.”*** 

These  citations  will  serve  to  show  in  measure  the  diversity 
of  view  prevailing  in  amillennial  circles.  In  many  cases  these 
various  views  overlap  in  the  minds  of  the  different  writers, 
or  they  may  combine  individual  items  to  create  a  mixture. 

THE  GENERAL  JUDGMENT 

Contemporary  amillennial  writers  are  at  one  on  the 
matter  of  a  single  universal  judgment,  with  three  special 
exceptions,  namely,  (1)  Kuyper,  whose  two  resurrections 
necessitate  a  like  distinction  in  judgments,  (2)  liberals,  like 
Burrows  and  Case,  who  reject  the  final  authority  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  (3)  Romanists,  who  teach  a  particular  as  well  as  a 
general  judgment.  The  thought  of  the  majority  is  that  the 

‘**Hendriksen,  op.  cit.,  p.  230. 

‘*®Masselink,  op.  cit.,  p.  201. 

**' Warfield,  op.  cit.,  p.  649. 

*®*Kuyper,  op.  cit.,  p.  285.  Kuyper  seems  to  contradict  himself  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  page;  he  regards  the  thousand  years  as  referring  to  a  brief 
period  between  time  and  eternity. 

’®*Milligan,  The  Revelation  of  St.  John,  p.  210.  The  author  seems  to  refer 
both  the  thousand  years  and  the  “little  season”  to  the  present  age. 
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various  accounts  of  judgment  which  appear  in  the  Bible 
are  to  be  taken  as  presenting  different  aspects  of  the  one 
final  assize.  They  also  assert  that  the  Bible  does  not  present 
an  extended  end-time  program  but  rather  a  short  work  of 
retribution.  The  idea  of  a  “last  day”  is  emphasized,  giving 
the  words  quite  a  human  limitation  in  time. 

Allis  does  not  take  up  the  matter  of  judgments. 

Berkhof  expresses  the  conventional  position,  putting  it 
simply,  “The  last  judgment  .  .  .  will  be  general  in  the 
sense  that  all  rational  creatures  will  appear  in  it,  and  that 
it  will  bring  a  general  revelation  of  each  one’s  deeds,  both 
good  and  evil.”’**  He  does  recognize  different  bases  of  judg¬ 
ment,  however,  as  noted  in  the  earlier  section  on  dispensa- 
tional  distinctions. 

Burrows  and  Case  may  be  dealt  with  together.  They  do 
not  accept  any  distinctions  in  the  divine  purpose.  Thus  they 
may  be  said  to  be  general  resurrectionists.  Yet  a  quotation 
will  reveal  views  that  have  an  entirely  different  emphasis 
from  the  above:  “The  dictrine  of  eternal  hell-fire  has  been 
very  important  in  Christian  preaching  in  the  past.  Modern 
theology  must  face  the  question  of  its  truth,  or  of  a  moral 
equivalent  for  it  if  it  is  to  be  entirely  abandoned.  The  main 
emphasis  should  always  be  on  the  hope  of  the  saved,  but 
the  eternal  consequences  of  sin  must  not  be  ignored.” ’** 

Hamilton  builds  his  argument  around  the  account  in 
Matthew  twenty-five,  primarily.  Speaking  of  the  various 
judgment-accounts  he  writes,  “The  similar  features  .  .  .  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  all  these  judgments  are  at  the  same 
time,  when  Christ  comes  in  the  clouds  with  power  and  great 
glory,  and  that  the  living  and  the  dead  are  punished  in  one 
great  judgment  scene.” ’** 

Hendriksen  is  quite  brief  in  his  comments.  He  says  of  the 
Great  White  Throne,  “All  individuals  who  have  ever  lived  on 
earth  are  seen  before  the  Throne.”’** 


‘•‘Berkhof,  op.  ciu,  p.  728. 

‘••Burrows,  op.  cit.,  p.  212;  cf.  Case,  op.  at.,  p.  238. 
‘••Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  70. 

‘••Hendriksen,  op.  cit.,  p.  236. 
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Lenski  argues  the  point  as  to  who  are  intended  by  the 
“all  nations”  in  Matthew  25:32,  and  concludes  that  it  is  not 
limited  to  Gentiles  but  means  all  men  of  all  time.  He  then 
proceeds  to  make  the  judgment  a  decision  for  all  as  to  their 
eternal  destiny,  the  basis  of  judgment  being  works  as  an 
evidence  of  faith  or  of  the  lack  thereof.*** 

Massetink  points  to  the  presence  of  the  “book  of  life**  at 
the  Great  White  Throne  as  evidence  that  both  saved  and  lost 
will  be  there.* *• 

O'Rafferty  and  Pohle-Preuss  interpret  the  creedal  state¬ 
ment  “From  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead,**  as  proof  of  a  general  judgment.**®  They  also  take  2 
Corinthians  5:10  as  teaching  a  particular  or  individual  judg¬ 
ment  for  all  souls  immediately  after  death,  which  assize 
determines  their  destiny.*** 

Rutgers  says,  “The  uniform  view  is  that  the  coming  of 
Christ  marks  the  signal  for  the  great  universal  judgment,** 
and  cites  the  presence  of  the  book  of  life  as  proof  that  the 
righteous  will  be  there.*** 

Vos  has  a  scholarly  and  detailed  discussion  of  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  judgment  in  which  he  points  out  and  accepts  the 
fact  of  a  present  divine  judgment  for  believers  as  well  as  a 
future  universal  dealing  for  all  mankind.*** 

CONCLUSION 

The  initial  item  of  note  in  the  amillennial  system  is  the 
wide  divergence  of  view  among  its  supporters  on  the  major 
points  of  doctrine  peculiar  to  the  system.  Accepted  leaders 
hold  absolutely  contradictory  positions  on  many  of  the  most 
important  tenets  of  amillennialism.  This  must  be  regarded 
as  a  real  weakness. 

Basic  to  this,  there  is  an  apparent  lack  of  clear  thinking 
in  considering  the  problems  of  the  spiritualizing  method  of 

'Lenski,  Interpretation  of  Matthev),  pp.  986  f. 

‘"Masselink,  op.  eit.,  p.  208. 

‘"O’Rafferty,  The  Apostles*  Creed,  pp.  211  f.;  cf.  Pohle-Preuss,  op.  cit., 
pp.  149  f. 

‘'‘O’Rafferty,  op.  cit.,  p.  212;  Pohle-Preuss,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 

‘"Rutgers,  op.  rt/.,  p.  233. 

‘"Vos,  op.  cit.,  pp.  261-87,  particularly  p.  278. 
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interpretation  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  system.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  creeds  and  tradition 
both  in  apologetics  and  interpretation.  These  are  weakening 
factors  and  are  a  partial  explanation  for  the  present  trend 
toward  liberalism  which  is  increasingly  manifest  among  the 
conservative  elements  in  the  system.  At  the  same  time, 
among  liberals  and  Catholics,  there  is  a  superficial  trend  back 
to  the  Bible. 

Among  recent  writers  there  is  also  a  definite  tendency  to 
minimize  and  shout  down  the  damaging  facts  in  the  past 
history  of  the  system,  i.e.,  the  primitive  prominence  of  chil- 
iasm  and  the  compromising  connections  of  their  own  system 
with  Catholicism.  Along  with  this  there  has  been  an  increas¬ 
ing  effort  to  discredit  premillennialism  by  the  introduction 
of  false  and  irrelevant  issues.  Rutgers,  Allis,  and  Mauro  have 
been  particularly  guilty  in  this  regard. 

The  large  accession  of  postmillennialists  to  amillennial 
ranks  in  the  past  few  years  has  not  been  marked  by  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  optimism  on  the  part  of  amillennial 
eschatology.  If  any  trend  may  be  discerned  it  is  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  from  optimism. 

There  is  a  marked  under-emphasis  on  the  general  fields 
of  ecclesiology  and  eschatology  among  conservative  amillen¬ 
nial  theologians  in  particular,  though  controversy  and  the 
marked  growth  of  dispensational  influence  seem  to  be  having 
the  effect  of  forcing  attention  to  these  large  fields  of  doctrine. 
An  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Allis’  lengthy  discussion 
of  the  “mystery”  church,  which  was  previously  noted. 

The  over-all  conclusion  is  that  amillennialism  is  in  a  state 
of  flux.  Forces  from  within  as  well  as  those  from  without  are 
bringing  pressure  for  re-alignment  in  the  system.  Although 
there  are  a  few  tokens  of  advance  here  and  there,  the  general 
direction  is  down  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  basic  errors 
in  the  spiritualizing  method  of  interpretation  are  rectified. 
Vennes-sur-Lausanne,  Switzerland 
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DARKNESS  AND  THE  LIGHT 

By  L.  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  Th.M. 

(Concluded  from  the  October-December  Number,  1949) 

THE  HOSTILITY  OF  UNBELIEF 

How  dark  do  we  think  the  darkness  of  man’s  soul  is?  Is 
it  really  the  blackness  of  darkness;  or  is  there  after  all,  in 
man,  some  measure  of  true  knowledge  which,  once  directed, 
will  bring  him  into  the  light  of  God?  “And  no  man,  when  he 
hath  lighted  a  lamp,  covereth  it  with  a  vessel,  or  putteth  it 
under  a  bed;  but  putteth  it  on  a  stand,  that  they  that  enter 
in  may  see  the  light”  (Luke  8:16),  the  Bible  says  about  the 
use  of  light.  Was  Jesus  Christ  therefore  the  light  of  the 
world  in  the  sense  that  without  him  man  would  never,  never 
have  found  his  way  back  to  God?  Or  is  Jesus  Christ  just  a 
luminary,  one  who  has  contributed  some  light  so  that  man 
himself,  by  ingenuity  of  thought  or  soundness  of  logic,  is  able 
to  bring  true  knowledge  of  God  out  of  his  own  consciousness? 
In  other  words,  is  man  wholly  or  only  partially  dependent 
upon  Jesus  Christ  for  his  true  knowledge  about  God? 

In  seeking  an  answer  out  of  the  Scriptures,  let  us  note 
two  things:  (1)  the  sharp,  trenchant  declarations  of  our  Lord 
to  the  Jews,  declarations  which,  though  spoken  in  love,  define 
the  natural  aversion  of  the  human  heart  and  state  that  man 
is  utterly  unable  to  know  God  except  as  revealed  to  him 
through  Jesus  Christ.  And  this  other  thing,  (2)  that  man’s 
immediate  reaction  to  these  declarations  of  our  Lord  was  one 
of  taking  offense,  with  murder  almost  simultaneously  welling 
up  in  the  heart. 

When  our  Lord,  because  of  zeal  for  His  Father’s  house, 
struck  at  the  very  heart  of  the  most  glaring  perversion  of 
the  worship  of  God,  He  made  a  scourge  of  cords  and  drove 
oxen,  sheep  and  doves,  together  with  the  money  changers,  out 
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of  the  temple.  “Take  these  things  hence,”  He  said  to  them 
that  sold  doves;  “make  not  my  Father’s  house  a  house  of 
merchandise”  (John  2:16).  And  what  was  the  immediate 
reaction  of  the  Jews  in  authority?  “What  sign  [of  authority] 
showest  thou  unto  us,  seeing  that  thou  doest  these  things?” 

When  Nicodemus  came  at  night  with  the  declaration  that 
“we  [Pharisees]  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from 
God,”  our  Lord  spared  no  word  to  make  Nicodemus  under¬ 
stand  the  true  condition  of  their  hearts ;  for  He  said,  “Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  We  speak  that  which  we  know,  and 
bear  witness  of  that  which  we  have  seen;  and  ye  receive  not 
our  witness”  (John  3:11). 

And  after  He  had  healed  the  incurable  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  the  Jews  persecuted  Him  because  He  did  these 
things  on  the  sabbath  but  He  said  to  them,  “My  Father 
worketh  even  until  now,  and  I  work”  (John  6:17).  And 
because  He  said  this  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  Him, 
“because  he  not  only  brake  the  sabbath,  but  also  called  God 
his  own  Father,  making  himself  equal  with  God”  (John  5:18). 
This,  however,  did  not  at  all  deter  our  Lord  from  speaking 
very  plainly  to  them,  and  He  went  to  great  pains  to  get  the 
matter  clearly  before  them  when  He  said:  “Ye  have  neither 
heard  his  [God's]  voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen  his  form.  And 
ye  have  not  his  word  abiding  in  you :  for  whom  he  sent,  him 
ye  believe  not.  .  .  .  But  I  know  you,  that  ye  have  not  the  love 
of  God  in  yourselves.  I  am  come  in  my  Father's  name,  and 
ye  receive  me  not:  if  another  shall  come  in  his  own  name 
[e.g.,  the  antichrist] ,  him  ye  shall  receive.  How  can  ye  believe, 
who  receive  glory  one  from  another,  and  the  glory  that 
cometh  from  the  only  God  ye  seek  not?”  (John  6:37b,  38, 
42-44). 

And  after  He  fed  the  five  thousand  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bethsaida  and  declared  the  next  day  that  He  was  “the 
living  bread  which  came  down  out  of  heaven,  that  a  man 
may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die,”  the  Lord  walked  no  more 
in  Judaea,  “because  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him”  (John 
7:1). 

Later  He  told  the  Pharisees  that  He  was  “the  light  of 
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the  world’*  (John  8:12);  and  they  flatly  told  Him  that, 
since  He  was  bearing  witness  to  Himself,  His  witness  was 
not  true.  To  which  the  Lord  said,  “Ye  neither  know  me, 
nor  my  Father:  if  ye  knew  me,  ye  would  know  my  Father 
also”  (John  8:19).  And  even  to  those  Jews  who  had  be¬ 
lieved  Him  [but  not,  on  Him]  He  said,  “But  now  ye  seek 
to  kill  me,  a  man  that  hath  told  you  the  truth,  which  I 
heard  from  God.  ...  Ye  do  the  works  of  your  father.  .  .  . 
Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil.  .  .  .”  (John  8:40,  44).  Did 
they  believe  Him?  Did  they  accept  His  declaration  as  a 
precious  revelation  of  the  tyranny  under  which  they  were 
suffering?  They  did  not!  But  with  contempt  and  insolent 
affront  they  ask  Him,  “Say  we  not  well  that  thou  art  a 
Samaritan,  and  hast  a  demon?  .  .  .  Now  we  know  that  thou 
hast  a  demon.  Abraham  died,  and  the  prophets,  and  thou 
sayest.  If  a  man  keep  my  word,  he  shall  never  taste  death” 
(John  8:48,  52).  And  so  agitated  was  their  resentment 
against  Him  that  they  took  up  stones  to  crush  Him  on  the 
spot!  But  the  Lord  Jesus  could  not  die  by  stoning.  He  fcr 
whom  a  cross  was  foretold. 

Once  more,  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  at  Jerusalem, 
He  said  to  the  Jews  who  came  round  about  Him,  “I  and 
the  Father  are  one”  (John  10:30).  And  once  more  the 
Jews  took  up  stones,  stones  lying  here  and  there  in  Sol¬ 
omon’s  portico,  to  stone  Him.  Our  Lord  was  not  perturbed, 
distempered,  or  disturbed;  but  with  the  perfect  poise  of 
the  brilliance  of  a  shining  lamp.  He  said  to  them,  “Many 
good  works  have  I  showed  you  from  the  Father ;  for 
which  of  those  works  do  ye  stone  me?”  (John  10:32).  But 
they  utterly  disregarded  the  good  work  He  had  done  in 
healing  the  man  born  blind,  and  took  offense  in  Him, 
accusing  Him  of  speaking  evil  against  the  name  of  God 
because  He  made  Himself  equal  with  God! 

Finally,  after  our  Lord  had  even  raised  Lazarus  from 
the  dead,  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees,  realizing  that 
all  our  Lord  taught,  was,  and  did  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  all  that  they  believed,  were,  and  cherished,  asked  one 
another,  “What  do  we?  for  this  man  doeth  many  signs. 
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If  we  let  him  thus  alone,  all  men  will  believe  on  him:  and 
the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and 
our  nation”  (John  11:48).  Something  had  to  be  done.  The 
issue  was  at  a  climax:  either  to  accept  this  man  and  the 
stern  righteousness  He  would  impose,  or  get  rid  of  Him 
and  maintain  the  freedom  of  self-sufficiency. 

Sad,  sad  it  is  that  man  thus  passed  judgment  upon  him¬ 
self,  even  as  the  Lord  had  already  declared  three  years 
previously:  “He  that  believeth  on  him  [the  Son  of  God]  is 
not  judged  [of  God] :  he  that  believeth  not  hath  been 
judged  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  on  the  name 
of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  And  this  is  the  [proof  of] 
judgment,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved 
darkness  rather  than  the  light;  for  their  works  were  evil” 
(John  3:18,  19). 

The  proof,  or  demonstration,  of  the  fact  that  “he  that 
believeth  not  hath  been  judged  already”  is  plainly  manifest 
in  the  reaction  of  man  to  the  words  of  Christ.  The  Jews 
did  not  receive  His  testimony.  They  chose  rather  to  abide 
in  conscious  rejection  of  and  alienation  from  God.  And  the 
proof  that  such  was  the  real  nature  of  their  choice  is  this, 
that  their  works  were  evil. 

There  is  then  an  actively  personal  side  to  man’s  condi¬ 
tion  as  lost.  Nevertheless  “God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life”  (John  3:16).  It 
was  for  salvation  that  the  Lord  Jesus  came,  to  bring  man 
out  of  darkness — that  awful  opposite  of  light,  out  of  the  lie 
of  Satan  into  the  truth  of  God. 

But  sadder  still  than  bitter  rejection  of  the  Son  of  God 
is  this:  that  such  rejection  so  hardens  the  heart  that  the 
light  is  forever  shut  out,  and  even  God  turns  aside  from 
His  work  of  grace,  becomes  silent,  and,  having  done  all, 
allows  the  man  to  go  his  way  in  “outer  darkness”  (Matt. 
8:12).  Thus  indeed  it  was  when  the  high  priest,  blandly 
affecting  the  attitude  of  an  impartial  judge,  asked  our 
Lord  “of  his  disciples,  and  his  teaching”  (John  18:19). 
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The  Lord  exposes  his  feigned  ignorance  immediately  by 
saying:  “I  have  spoken  openly  to  the  world;  I  ever  taught 
in  synagogues,  and  in  the  temple,  where  all  the  Jews  come 
together;  and  in  secret  spake  I  nothing.  Why  askest  thou 
me?  ask  them  that  have  heard  me,  what  I  spake  unto 
them;  behold,  these  know  the  things  that  I  said”  (John 
18:20,  21). 

There  was  no  further  answer!  Though  we  look  through 
all  the  narratives  which  record  the  trial  before  the  San¬ 
hedrin,  we  will  find  no  other  word,  except  this  in  Luke: 
“If  I  tell  you  [that  I  am  the  Christ],  ye  will  not  believe: 
and  if  I  ask  you,  ye  will  not  answer.  But  from  henceforth 
shall  the  Son  of  man  be  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
power  of  God”  (Luke  23:67-69). 

“But  from  henceforth”  it  shall  be  the  judgment  and 
condemnation!  “For  neither  doth  the  Father  judge  any 
man,  but  he  hath  given  all  judgment  unto  the  Son,  that 
all  may  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father” 
(John  5:22).  Upon  these  had  fallen  the  judgment  which 
falls  upon  all  who,  having  beheld  the  Light,  resolutely  close 
their  eyes  to  it:  “For  as  touching  those  who  were  once 
enlightened  and  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were 
made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  tasted  the  word  of 
God  that  it  is  good  [so,  the  margin],  and  the  powers  of 
the  age  to  come,  and  then  fell  away,  it  is  impossible  to 
renew  them  again  unto  repentance ;  seeing  they  crucify 
to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an 
open  shame”  (Heb.  6:4-6). 

THE  GLORY  OF  THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST 

When  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  beheld  our  Lord’s  helpless 
form  hanging  upon  the  cross,  truly  they  imagined  within 
themselves  that  at  last  they  were  rid  of  this  insulting  rene¬ 
gade.  Little  did  they  realize,  in  their  self-sufficient  darkness, 
that  “both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and 
the  peoples  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  to  do  whatso¬ 
ever  thy  [God’s]  hand  and  thy  counsel  foreordained  to  come 
to  pass”  (Acts  4:27,  28).  Little  did  they  surmise  that  thus  it 
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was  that  God  was  about  to  resolve  the  fourfold  condition  in 
man  and,  by  the  shed  blood  of  His  Son,  not  only  offer  to 
man  eternal  salvation,  but  make  it  almost  utterly  impossible 
for  him  not  to  accept  that  salvation. 

The  fourfold  condition  in  man  we  have  before  stated, 
but  indeed  it  bears  repetition  so  that  we  may  see  how  glori¬ 
ously  God  has  wrought  for  man’s  salvation.  It  is  this:  in  the 
heart  of  the  natural  man  there  is  an  implacable  aversion  to 
God;  man  lives  his  daily  life  under  the  superimposed  tyranny 
of  Satan,  though  all  unconscious  to  himself;  man  has  also 
worked  out  for  himself  a  philosophy  of  life,  wholly  of  the 
earth,  entirely  adapted  to  the  darkness  of  his  soul,  and  fully 
in  accord  with  the  purpose  of  Satan  during  this  present 
age;  and,  finally,  man  left  to  himself  is  lost,  hopelessly,  inex¬ 
tricably,  forever  lost. 

By  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the 
cross  at  Calvary,  God  set  up  for  man — not  at  all  to  speak 
of  what  the  death  of  Christ  accomplished  in  God — another 
fourfold  condition:  (1)  a  reconciliation  of  Himself  toward 
man,  (2)  the  spoiling  of  Satanic  tyranny  over  man,  (3)  a 
decisive  judgment  upon  the  inbred  sin-nature  of  man,  and 
(4)  a  release  from  death  in  all  its  forms. 

First,  God  by  the  shed  blood  of  Christ  effected  a  reconcili¬ 
ation  toward  man.  Before  Christ  died,  the  sin  of  man  was 
altogether  offensive  to  God,  and  the  law  of  God  was  altogether 
offensive  to  man.  God  is  unchangeable  in  His  holiness,  in 
His  hatred  for  sin.  Man.  is  unchangeable  in  his  willful 
rejection  of  God,  in  his  implacable  aversion  to  relinquishing 
any  form  of  his  self-sufficiency.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
on  the  cross  completely  changes  God’s  attitude  toward  man 
and  his  sin,  not  by  any  change  in  God’s  holiness,  not  by  any 
sacrifice  of  His  justice,  but  because  the  shed  blood  of  the  Son 
of  God  so  wholly  satisfies  God  that  He  is  no  longer  reckoning 
to  men  their  trespasses.  No  longer  counted  against  them! 
God  has  put  aside  His  wrath  against  man’s  sin,  because  He 
put  it  on  His  Son.  This  is  indestructible  fact!  So  far  as  God 
is  concerned,  the  offense  is  gone — for  ever.  Now  the  gospel 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  lays  before  man  the 
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simple  command,  “Be  ye  reconciled  to  God”  (2  Cor.  6:20). 
That  is  the  sweet  appeal  of  gracious,  unmerited  favor  which 
softly  asks,  “God  is  satisfied  with  what  the  death  of  Christ 
has  accomplished  in  Him,  the  Mediator;  will  you  not  be 
satisfied  with  what  He  says  it  will  accomplish  in  you?” 

In  the  second  place,  the  death  of  Christ  totally  despoiled 
the  tyranny  of  Satan  over  man  of  all  its  power  and  of  all 
its  unseen  workings  (Col.  2:16).  Why  could  Satan  hold  man 
as  his  prisoner?  Because  God  was  righteous  and  could  not 
deliver  man  as  long  as  man  was  a  sinner  full  of  sin.  Why 
could  not  God  have  mercy  upon  the  man  as  he  was  daily 
tyrannized  by  evil  angels,  by  principalities  and  powers,  by 
the  world-rulers  of  this  darkness,  and  by  hosts  and  hosts  of 
wicked  spirits  who  tormented  men  grievously?  God  cannot 
have  mercy  without  justice.  God  cannot  be  lenient  with  sin 
or  with  the  sinner!  “But  when  the  kindness  of  God  our 
Saviour,  and  his  love  toward  man,  appeared,  not  by  works 
done  in  righteousness,  which  we  did  ourselves,  but  according 
to  his  mercy  he  saved  us”  (Titus  3:4,6).  And,  having  laid 
man’s  sin  upon  a  Saviour,  God  was  now  righteously  free  to 
deliver  him  out  of  the  power  of  Satan,  gloriously  by  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself  to  abide  in  man’s  heart. 
And  so,  once  more,  the  gospel  comes  to  man  and  says, 
“Would  you  be  free  from  the  darkness  of  sin?  There’s  power 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus.” 

Then,  thirdly,  the  shed  blood  of  Christ  effected  a  decisive 
judgment  upon  the  inbred  sin-nature  of  man.  “For  what  the 
law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh, 
God  [did;  for  by]  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh  and  for  sin.  He  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh”  (Rom. 
8:3).  Do  we  really  appreciate  what  this  means?  It  means 
simply  this:  that  by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross, 
God,  in  that  death,  has  so  dealt  with,  has  so  executed  judg¬ 
ment  upon,  the  fallen  nature  of  man,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
can  now  make  His  permanent  abode  in  man  without  striking 
a  blow  against  man’s  sin.  “Or  are  ye  ignorant  that  all  we 
who  were  baptized  into  Christ  Jesus  were  baptized  into  his 
death.  .  .  .  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body. 
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that  ye  should  obey  the  lusts  thereof”  (Rom.  6:3,  12).  God 
never  commanded  man  to  do  anything,  unless  Himself  first 
provided  a  working  basis  upon  which  man  could  accomplish 
His  command.  The  working  basis  is  faith,  **the  faith  which 
is  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  up  for 
me”  (Gal.  2:20).  Will  you  put  your  implicit  trust  in  Him,  so 
that  you  can  find  that  this,  too,  is  an  indestructible  fact? 

Lastly,  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross,  as  man’s 
substitute,  procured  for  man  unqualified  release  from  death 
in  all  its  forms.  We  have  seen  in  a  previous  section  that 
man’s  present  life  is  “the  shadow  of  death”  (Matt.  4:16), 
the  type  of  death  of  which  the  second  death,  the  lake  of  fire, 
will  be  the  full  embodiment.  But  the  Lord  Jesus  said  to  the 
Jews,  even  though  they  hated  Him:  “Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you.  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  him  that 
sent  me,  hath  eternal  life,  and  cometh  not  into  judgment,  but 
hath  passed  out  of  death  into  life”  (John  5:24).  And  the 
promise  He  gave.  He  extended  to  every  form  of  death;  not 
only  deliverance  from  eternal  separation  from  God,  being 
delivered  out  of  the  experience  of  the  lake  of  fire  (Rev. 
20:15),  but  henceforth  we  have  “turned  unto  God  from  idols, 
to  serve  a  living  and  true  God,  and  to  wait  for  his  Son  from 
heaven,  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead,  even  Jesus,  who 
delivereth  us  from  the  wrath  to  come”  (1  Thess.  1:9,  10). 
The  believer’s  hope  and  expectation  is  not  that  he  will  go 
to  heaven  when  he  dies.  He  is  not  waiting  for  death,  but  for 
“a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  who  will  fashion  anew 
the  body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it  may  be  conformed  to 
the  body  of  his  glory,  according  to  the  working  whereby  he 
is  able  even  to  subject  all  things  unto  himself”  (Phil.  3:20, 
21).  But  the  promise  is  only  to  whomsoever  “believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God”  (1  John  5:5). 

And  “to  them  that  have  obtained  a  like  precious  faith 
with  us  in  the  righteousness  of  our  God  and  the  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ”  (2  Pet.  1:1)  is  given  a  very  wonderful  posi¬ 
tion  in  Christ.  They  are  “now  light  in  the  Lord”  (Eph.  5:8). 
Or,  as  the  apostle  Paul  states  it  elsewhere,  “We  have  the 
mind  of  Christ”  (1  Cor.  2:16).  Such  a  wonderful  position. 
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one  in  which  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the 
eternal  God  is  light  on  our  daily  path,  is  received  simply  by 
abandoning  all  self-sufficiency,  hence  all  darkness,  and  just 
turning  over  our  hearts  as  well  as  our  sin  to  Jesus  Christ 
who  is  both  Saviour  and  Lord.  Immediately  the  believer  is 
informed,  by  the  Scriptures,  that  he  is  “in  Christ,”  that  is, 
that  God  has  freely  bestowed  upon  him  His  grace  in  and 
through  His  dearly  beloved  Son  (Eph.  1:6).  Nothing  can 
change  this  position  so  graciously  bestowed.  Nothing!  Not 
even  subsequent  sins  committed  by  the  believer.  “And  if  any 
man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous,  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins”  (1 
John  2:1,  2). 

The  believer  now  becomes  the  child  of  God,  a  son  of 
light  (John  12:36a).  How  blessed  then  his  experience!  For 
instead  of  walking  “according  to  the  course  of  this  world, 
according  to  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air,  of  the 
spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  sons  of  disobedience”  (Eph. 
2:2),  the  believer  has  the  ennobling  experience  of  knowing 
“it  is  God  who  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  work,  for 
his  good  pleasure”  (Phil.  2:13).  He  is  responsible  no  longer 
to  his  fallen  nature,  “to  live  after  the  flesh”  (Rom.  8:12), 
but  is  commanded  to  walk  in  the  light,  and  to  abide  in  the 
light  (Eph.  5:8;  John  15:4a).  This  means,  very  simply,  that 
he  will  yield  body,  soul  and  mind  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he 
may  experience  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  in  his  life  (Gal.  5:22). 
He  will  allow  no  known  sin  to  continue  un judged  in  his 
daily  living,  for  thus  he  will  not  only  be  walking  in  the  light, 
but  will  avoid  that  chastening  which  God  must  lay  upon 
every  child  of  His  who  walks  in  darkness. 

And  what  a  transformation  has  taken  place !  Once  I 
lived  in  self-sufficiency  and  in  “the  shadow  of  death.”  Once 
I  “lived  in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  doing  the  desires  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  mind”  (Eph.  2:3).  Once  I  “walked  according 
to  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the 
powers  of  the  air,  of  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the 
sons  of  disobedience”  (Eph.  2:2).  Once  I  hated  God,  hated 
the  light,  loved  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the  vainglory  of  life. 
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But  now  I  have  been  reconciled  to  God,  having  accepted 
that  reconciliation  which  He  effected  when  Christ  shed  His 
blood  for  me.  Now  I  have  received  the  remission  of  sins  and 
an  inheritance  among  that  are  sanctified  by  faith  in  Christ. 
Now  indeed  I  do  walk  in  the  light,  fearing,  trembling,  lest 
any  known  sin  go  unconfessed;  for  I  am  convinced  that  self- 
sufficiency  is  darkness,  is  inevitably  fraught  with  ruin,  and 
I  yield  my  life  and  all  I  have  to  God;  for  in  Christ  the  all- 
sufficient  wisdom  of  the  infinite  One  is  mine,  to  work  in  me 
a  glorious  purpose  “to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace” 
(Eph.  1:6). 

Cameroon,  West  Africa 


“The  Pelagian  controversy  is  concerned  with  the  deepest 
interests  of  practical  Christianity,  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
sin  and  grace.  The  whole  resolves  itself  at  last  into  the 
question  whether  redemption  and  sanctification  are  the  work 
of  man  or  the  work  of  God.  Before  the  time  of  Augustine 
the  doctrines  of  human  freedom,  of  original  sin  and  imputed 
guilt,  and  of  the  factors  that  enter  into  conversion  had  not 
become  the  object  of  controvery  in  any  proper  sense.  .  .  .  The 
Greek  church  in  general  leaned  towards  an  anthropology  in 
which  the  freedom  of  man  was  made  to  take  a  very  high 
place,  while  the  Latin  theologians — Tertullian  and  Cyprian 
in  particular — laid  more  emphasis  upon  the  corruption  of  the 
human  nature  through  the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  necessity  of 
divine  grace.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  these 
different  doctrinal  conceptions  were  made  to  stand  out,  one 
over  against  the  other,  in  sharp  and  full  contradiction. 
Pelagius  became  the  immortal  representative  of  a  tendency 
that  has  since  continued  to  reveal  itself  under  various  forms 
throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  Christian  church  the 
fundamental  anthropological  heresy,  which  must  always 
influence  more  or  less  all  other  parts  of  the  Christian 
system.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  May,  1848. 
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Expository  Notes  on  Ezekiel  the  Prophet.  By  H.  A. 

Ironside,  Litt.D.  Loizeaux  Bros.,  New  York.  336  pp.  $3.00. 

The  latest  volume  from  the  pen  of  one  of  America's 
best-known  Bible  expositors  is  a  welcome  addition  to  his 
many  volumes  which  now  cover  nearly  every  book  of  the 
Bible.  This  book  of  expository  notes  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  “a  running  commentary,”  and  in  it  many  spiritual 
and  devotional  lessons  are  emphasized  so  that  the  reader 
will  find  much  to  edify  him  in  the  study  of  this  often  neglected 
Old  Testament  prophet.  The  author  unfolds  the  marvels  of 
Ezekiel  by  faithfully  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture. 

Ezekiel  is  seen  to  be  the  exponent  of  divine  government. 
Throughout  his  book  he  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  God  is 
over  all,  working  out  His  plans  and  carrying  out  His  own 
decisions,  in  spite  of  Satanic  efforts  to  thwart  His  purpose 
(p.  xii). 

The  author’s  treatment  is  soul-satisfying.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  discussion  of  the  portion  of  the  book  which 
speaks  of  that  which  is  yet  future.  A  commendable  reticence 
in  speaking  authoritatively  where  prophetic  details  may  be 
lacking  is  seen  in  the  author’s  treatment  throughout.  “It  is 
well  to  remember,  however,  that  there  are  doubtless  many 
details  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  concerning  which  we  may  not 
have  an  absolutely  clear  understanding  at  the  present  time, 
but  which  will  all  become  plain  after  the  Church  has  been 
caught  away  from  this  scene  and  God  is  dealing  with  the 
remnant  of  Israel,  whose  eyes  will  be  opened  to  understand 
their  own  Scriptures  in  a  way  that  we  perhaps  cannot” 
(p.  265). 

Many  will  be  surprised,  no  doubt,  at  the  author’s  handling 
of  the  subject  of  the  sacrifices  described  in  connection  with 
the  millennial  temple.  In  commenting  on  verses  38-43  of 
chapter  40  he  says :  “These  verses  raise  a  question  which  has 
perplexed  many,  and  which  perhaps  may  never  be  satisfac- 
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torily  settled  until  the  day  when  the  full  meaning  of  the 
vision  is  made  known.  The  question  is,  Are  sacrifices  and 
offerings  to  be  reinstituted  at  Jerusalem  in  the  coming  day? 
That  this  will  be  the  case  during  the  great  tribulation  there 
can  be,  I  think,  no  question;  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
meaning  to  the  words  referring  to  the  compact  with  the 
Beast,  that  ‘in  the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the 
sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease’  (Dan.  9:27).  But  will  these 
sacrifices  be  renewed  in  the  millennial  temple,  and  will  they 
be  carried  on  throughout  the  kingdom  age?  I  cannot  conceive 
of  such  a  possibility.  The  truth  revealed  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  that  age.  The  one  offering 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  set  aside  completely  all  the 
offerings  of  the  legal  dispensation:  therefore,  may  we  not 
take  it  for  granted  that  in  this  vision  of  Ezekiel,  while  it 
was  necessary  to  picture  spiritual  realities  in  connection  with 
the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  by  the  sacrifices  such  as  were 
still  being  offered  at  that  time,  yet  when  the  fulfillment  of 
all  prophecy  takes  place  Israel  will  understand  for  the  first 
time  the  real  meaning  of  the  work  of  Christ  and  see  how  it 
answers  antitypically  to  all  the  offerings  that  were  prescribed 
under  the  law”  (pp.  288-89). 

The  Bible  text  printed  in  the  book  is  taken  from  the 
American  Standard  Version.  This  is  a  departure  from  the 
author’s  customary  usage  of  the  King  James  Version,  but  it 
in  no  way  detracts  from  the  helpfulness  of  the  comments. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  this  volume  to  the  Christian 
public,  believing  that  it  will  prove  to  be  as  great  a  blessing 
as  the  author’s  former  volumes  have  been. 

Through  the  Bible  Book  by  Book,  Volumes  2  and  3.  By 

W.  S.  Hottel,  D.D.  Union  Gospel  Press,  Cleveland.  96  pp. 

and  103  pp. 

The  author  has  been,  for  many  years,  a  faithful  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  printed  page  and  has  afforded  much  blessing  to 
the  Lord’s  people.  The  present  volumes  are  certain  to  be 
found  helpful  in  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  Volume  Two 
deals  with  the  book  of  Leviticus  and  Volume  Three  with  the 
books  of  Numbers  through  Ruth.  Spiritual  lessons  and  types 
are  clearly  brought  out.  The  work  is  scopic,  synthetic,  typical 
and  expository.  It  is  well  written  and  will  prove  very  helpful 
to  all  who  have  occasion  to  study  and  teach  the  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  covered.  The  two  volumes  are  fully 
commended. 
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Dictionary  of  Illustrations  for  Pulpit  and  Platform. 

By  Walter  Baxendale.  Moody  Press,  Chicago.  690  pp. 

$4.95. 

This  is,  as  implied  by  its  title,  a  volume  of  collected 
anecdotes.  The  publisher's  foreword  states :  “Long  out  of  print, 
the  book  is  brought  into  circulation  by  Moody  Press  for  a 
renewed  term  of  usefulness  among  Christian  workers.  Some 
terms,  events,  and  places  unfamiliar,  or  even  obscure  at  first 
glance,  to  the  modern  reader  can  be  made  to  yield  new  ideas 
and  open  up  new  vistas  of  similar,  present-day  illustrative 
material”  (p.  vi). 

No  matter  what  one  may  think  of  volumes  of  this  nature, 
the  mechanical  plan  of  this  extensive  collection  is  quite  im¬ 
pressive.  There  are  6,330  anecdotes  appearing  on  659  pages. 
There,  also,  is  an  “Index  of  Cross-References”  occupying 
nine  pages  and  an  “Index  of  Texts  Illustrated”  occupying  21 
pages.  The  size  of  the  volume  in  number  of  pages,  size  of 
page,  and  content  per  page  is  in  keeping  with  its  claim  to  be 
a  dictionary  of  anecdote  material. 

Revision  or  New  Translation?  By  Oswald  T.  Allis,  Ph.D. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

164  pp.  $2.00. 

The  author  has  presented  a  comparative  study  of  the 
Revised  Standard  Version  of  1946  with  the  Revisions  of  1881 
and  1901  and  with  the  “modern  speech”  versions  of  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Moffatt,  Goodspeed,  and  Verkuyl.  In  his  preface  the 
author  states:  “It  calls  itself  a  revision  of  AV  and  RV.  But 
ardent  admirers  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a  new  translation. 
Are  both  correct?  Is  the  difference  between  a  revision  and 
a  new  translation  a  negligible  one?  Or,  is  the  RSV  so  nearly 
on  the  border  line  between  the  two  that  either  name  is  sub¬ 
stantially  correct?  Or,  is  there  a  real  and  important  difference? 
If  there  is  such  a  difference,  which  of  these  names  correctly 
describe  the  RSV?  There  are  many  ‘new  translations*  of  the 
New  Testament  in  circulation  today.  Is  the  RSV  one  of  them? 
Or,  is  the  RSV  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  revision  of  the 
revered  and  beloved  Authorized  Version  of  1611  and  as  de¬ 
serving  of  a  cordial  reception  from  all  who  love  and  cling  to 
that  time-honored  and  time-tested  version?  This  is  a  question 
of  no  little  importance  to  every  reader  of  the  New  Testament 
in  English  speech”  (pp.  iii-iv).  The  aim  of  the  author  is  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  Revised  Standard  Version  is,  in 
actuality,  a  volume  which  has  the  general  characteristics  of 
a  “modern  speech”  version.  The  author  has  adopted  the 
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method  of  confining  himself  to  the  discussion  of  “matters 
which  do  not  require  technical  scholarship,  but  rather 
involve  translational  problems  which  are  of  vital  interest  to 
every  intelligent  student  of  the  Bible  and  as  to  which  the 
average  Bible  student  is  quite  competent  to  form  an  intelli¬ 
gent  judgment”  (p.  vii). 

The  author  discusses  in  separate  chapters  such  subjects 
as  “The  Version  of  1611  and  Its  Revisions,”  “Accuracy  of 
Rendering — The  Use  of  Italics,”  “  ‘Idiomatic*  Translation,” 
“Words  and  Their  Meanings,*’  “The  Word-Order  in  Trans¬ 
lation,”  “Dogmatism  and  Inconsistency,”  “The  ‘Enduring 
Diction*  of  the  Authorized  Version,”  and  “Is  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  a  ‘Liberal*  Version?” 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  Revised  Standard  Ver¬ 
sion  being  a  liberal  version  the  author  states:  “If  by  a 
‘liberal*  version  is  meant  a  version  which  represents  a  lax 
and  ‘liberal*  attitude  to  the  question  of  the  plenary,  verbal 
inspiration  and  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture,  then  RSV 
is  clearly  such  a  version.  Sufficient  evidence  has  been  given 
in  the  preceding  pages  to  show  that  it  is  governed  by  a  very 
different  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  an  ‘accurate*  version 
from  that  to  be  found  in  AV  and  RV.  This  was  to  be  expected. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  Doctor  Moffatt  in  the  Preface  to  his 
New  Testament:  A  New  Translation  (1913),  in  discussing 
the  difficulties  which  the  translator  faces  in  trying  to  make 
an  accurate  and  idiomatic  translation,  made  this  significant 
statement:  ‘But  once  the  translator  of  the  New  Testament  is 
freed  from  the  influence  of  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration, 
these  difficulties  cease  to  be  formidable.*  Moffatt’s  own  trans¬ 
lations  give  a  clear  indication  of  the  amount  of  freedom 
which  he  felt  a  translator  was  entitled  to  exercise  in  this 
regard.  And  while  the  RSV  does  not  go  as  far  as  he  did,  it 
shows  the  same  determination  not  to  be  fettered  by  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  Scripture.  RSV,  as  we  have  seen,  inserts 
words,  it  omits  words;  its  ‘idiomatic*  renderings  often  give 
the  gist  of  the  passage  and  constitute  a  paraphrase  rather 
than  a  translation.  While  insisting  that  the  translator  must 
confine  himself  to  translation,  its  authors  have  also  insisted 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  translator  to  assume  the  role  of 
interpreter,  and  to  regard  it  as  his  function  not  only  to  tell 
us  what  the  writers  said  but  what  they  meant  by  what  they 
said”  (pp.  143-44). 

The  author  concludes  that  the  Revised  Standard  Version 
is  a  new  translation  and  that  it  should  be  so  called.  He  says : 
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“The  name  Revised  Standard  Version  is  a  misnomer.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  secure  for  this  version  the  ‘good  wiir  of  the 
immensely  popular  Authorized  Version  by  representing  it  as 
the  legitimate  heir  and  proper  successor  of  that  time-honored 
and  time-tested  version,  instead  of  as  its  competitor  and 
rival”  (p.  166). 

The  volume  is  an  expansion  of  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  November  1946  issue  of  Christianity  Today  entitled, 
“The  Revised  Standard  Version  of  1946 — A  Review.”  The 
material  in  the  original  article  has  been  retained  but  a  great 
deal  has  been  added  (p.  ix).  The  volume  is  commended  and 
should  fill  a  need  in  informing  the  Christian  public  of  the 
actual  contents  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version,  which  ‘‘has 
the  great  advantage  over  any  private  version,  that  it  has  the 
powerful  backing  of  the  International  Council  of  Religious 
Education”  (p.  155). 

A  Guide  to  the  Gospels.  By  W.  Graham  Scroggie,  D.D. 

Pickering  and  Inglis,  London.  664  pp.  $8.75. 

Dr.  Scroggie  has  made  the  Christian  public  indebted  to 
him  for  this  masterly  and  cyclopedic  volume  dealing  with  the 
four  Gospels.  The  aim  of  the  book,  as  stated  on  the  fiyleaf ,  is : 
(I)  “To  present  the  background  and  origin  of  these  writings 
so  far  as  is  at  present  known.  (II)  To  set  forth  in  details  the 
materials  which  constitute  the  four  books.  (Ill)  To  explain 
and  expound  the  matters  of  major  importance  which  enter 
into  this  amazing  story.”  The  author  has  done  exactly  what 
he  set  out  to  do  in  a  most  admirable  manner. 

Each  of  the  four  Gospels  is  studied  synthetically,  analyt¬ 
ically,  and  Christologically.  Indeed,  the  book  has  many  excel¬ 
lent  features  each  of  which  is  designed  to  help  the  student 
of  the  Scriptures.  There  are  314  studies  suggested  and  738 
questions  asked,  together  with  90  articles,  all  of  which  will 
be  helpful  in  the  understanding  of  the  teaching  of  the  four 
Gospels.  Indices,  Appendices,  and  Maps  complete  the  book. 
There  are  more  than  30  bibliographies  suggested  for  further 
study. 

The  book  shows  a  vast  acquaintance  with  the  material  of 
the  Gospels  by  the  author  and  it  is  evidently  the  product  of 
many  years  of  serious  study  on  his  part.  The  volume  is 
highly  commended  and  is  a  book  every  Christian  should  have 
who  has  any  occasion  to  deal  with  the  four  Gospels. 
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William  Sanford  LaSor 

The  Son  of  God  among  the  Sons  of  Men.  Everett  F.  Har¬ 
rison,  A.M.,  Th.D.  W.  A.  Wilde  Co.,  Boston.  251  pp.  $2.50. 

When  one  asks  ‘Another  book  on  John?’,  perhaps  the 
easiest  answer  to  give,  as  well  as  the  best,  is  simply  to  point 
out  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  not  yet  been  exhausted.  The 
great  minds  of  Christendom  have  turned  its  pages  and 
scrutinized  its  sentences,  but  a  devoted  student  of  John’s 
Gospel  will  even  today  find  riches  that  have  been  hidden  from 
former  generations.  Doctor  Harrison  is  the  most  recent  to 
demonstrate  this  fact  in  this  work  which  has  been  revised 
and  rewritten  from  a  series  of  studies  appearing  recently  in 
Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

The  author’s  arrangement  of  material  is,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  unique.  Campbell  Morgan,  in  The  Great  Physician, 
presents  Jesus  as  Savior  and  examining,  case  by  case,  the 
ills,  the  diagnosis,  and  the  method  of  cure.  In  a  somewhat 
similar  manner,  Doctor  Harrison  has  traced  the  life  of  Jesus 
in  the  Gospel  of  John.  In  seventeen  chapters,  beginning  with 
John  the  Baptist  and  ending  with  John  the  Apostle,  the 
author  takes  his  reader  through  the  Early  Judean  period 
with  the  self-disclosure  of  Jesus  to  the  first  disciples,  to  Nico- 
demus,  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  through  the  period  of 
growing  opposition  in  the  events  connected  with  the  giving 
of  sight  to  the  man  born  blind  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
through  the  crisis  with  studies  of  Judas  and  Pilate,  and 
through  the  climactic  triumph  with  Mary  Magdalene  and 
Thomas.  The  Baptist  rightly  serves  to  introduce  the  main 
character,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  beloved  disciple  serves  to 
bring  the  work  to  its  conclusion. 

The  first  formal  introduction  which  some  of  us  had  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel  was  in  a  college  Bible  course,  where  it  was 
the  custom  to  spend  hours  proving  that  John  did  not  write 
the  book,  that  it  could  not  be  harmonized  with  the  Synoptics 
and  was  therefore  unhistorical,  that  it  was  an  attempt  to 
force  the  simple  gospel  of  the  Nazarene  into  Hellenistic 
philosophical  moulds,  etc.  All  spiritual  values  were  lost. 
There  are  many  who  are  still  handling  the  Fourth  Gospel  in 
such  a  way.  Doctor  Harrison  presents  clearly  and  firmly  his 
basis  for  holding  to  Johannean  authorship,  but  this  ‘intro¬ 
ductory’  material  is  not  allowed  to  divert  the  reader  from  the 
spiritual  value.  Instead,  it  is  included  in  the  final  chapter 
and  is  made  incidental  to  the  discussion  of  John  the  Apostle. 

The  exegete  is  usually  thought  of  as  the  scholar  who  takes 
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the  clear  meaning  of  a  simple  text  and  so  thoroughly  covers 
it  with  his  vast  learning  that  the  average  reader  no  longer 
cares  what  the  text  says.  Many  a  young  seminary  graduate 
has  wearied  his  congregation  with  ‘expository’  preaching 
weighted  down  with  Greek  words.  The  other  extreme  lacks 
in  authority  what  this  type  lacks  in  interest.  Doctor  Harrison 
is  a  careful  exegete.  His  special  interest  is  in  exegetical  study 
of  the  New  Testament.  As  we  read  The  Son  of  God  among 
the  Sons  of  Men,  we  find  repeated  evidence  of  his  exegetical 
study  of  the  text.  But  he  has  succeeded  where  many  have 
failed.  The  exegetical  foundation  is  hidden  and  only  the  inter¬ 
pretative  superstructure,  resting  firmly  on  this  foundation, 
is  apparent.  The  remarks  about  the  ‘angel  troubling  the 
waters  of  the  pool’  (pp.  92-93)  and  the  foot- washing  (p.  184) 
are  but  two  of  the  many  instances  that  could  be  cited.  The 
pages  scintillate  with  suggestions  from  which  other  men  can 
light  their  fires.  This  reviewer,  after  more  than  fifteen  years 
of  study  and  teaching  in  the  Beloved  Gospel,  found  his  mind 
repeatedly  wandering  down  avenues  of  thought  that  had 
been  opened  up  to  him  by  some  remark  dropped  by  the 
author  along  the  way. 

There  are  some  who  will  doubtless  criticize  the  ‘sermon¬ 
izing’  of  the  book.  If  pure  objectivity  is  to  be  the  goal  of 
scholarship,  then  Doctor  Harrison  fails  at  this  point.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  many  who  will  rejoice  that  he  has  not  stopped 
when  he  has  examined  the  text,  but  rather  has  gone  on  to 
apply  the  eternal  principles  to  present-day  experiences  and 
problems.  The  busy  housewife  will  find  her  problems  under 
discussion  when  she  reads  of  Jesus  and  Martha  (p.  150  ff.), 
while  the  innate  weakness  of  the  moral  fibre  of  the  human 
being  is  clearly  exposed  in  the  discussion  of  Judas  (p.  188). 
The  Christian  attitude  toward  the  doubter  is  a  very  practical 
application  of  the  episode  of  Jesus  with  Thomas  (p.  233  f.). 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  know  Professor 
Harrison  know  his  simple,  quiet  manner — Doctor  Ockenga 
calls  it  ‘saintly’  in  the  Preface,  and  the  word  is  well  chosen. 
In  The  Son  of  God  among  the  Sons  of  Men,  we  find  the  same 
person.  Certainly  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  fine  charac¬ 
ter  of  this,  his  first  book,  is  this :  the  author  is  himself  among 
those  sons  of  men  who  have  been  with  the  Son  of  God. 
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The  Life  and  Epistles  op  St.  Paul.  By  W.  J.  Conybeare, 

M.A.  and  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand 

Rapids.  850  pp.  $5.00. 

Another  noteworthy  effort  hailing  from  the  last  century 
and  coming  back  into  print  once  more  is  the  biography  of 
Paul  composed  by  two  English  scholars  in  1854.  Both  the 
well-known  works  by  Ramsay  and  the  present  study  are  con¬ 
sulted  by  authorities  today,  liberal  and  evangelical  alike. 
For  example,  in  the  short  list  of  books  which  Goodspeed 
attaches  to  his  volume  on  Paul  (Philadelphia,  1947)  there 
are  only  two  listed  which  date  from  the  nineteenth  century, 
Conybeare  and  Howson  together  with  Ramsay’s  St.  Paid 
the  Traveller. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  passed  this  judgment  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Conybeare  and  Howson  when  first  it  appeared: 
“Though  written  in  a  somewhat  ambitious  style  it  still 
merits  high  praise  for  its  thorough  research,  ample  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  excellent  spirit.  It  is  the  object 
of  this  work  ‘to  give  a  living  picture  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded.’  The  direct 
materials  for  his  biography  are  gleaned  from  his  Epistles 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  both  these  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  are  valuable  and  indeed  indispensable.  But  alone  they 
leave  his  biography  in  a  mere  skeleton  form,  the  filling  up 
and  beautifying  of  which  would  require  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  molding  and  modifying  influences  that  could  be 
gathered  on  every  hand  from  the  widely  different  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed.  This  the  authors  have  done 
in  a  very  faithful  and  minute  manner,  no  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  having  been  overlooked  that  would  throw  light  on  the 
life,  the  writings  and  missionary  labors  of  the  Apostle.  .  .  . 
It  will  be  readily  seen  how  valuable  an  auxiliary  the  present 
work  will  be  in  giving  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  writings  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.” 

Paul.  By  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed.  John  C.  Winston,  Philadelphia. 

246  pp.  $2.50. 

From  the  pen  of  a  well-known  New  Testament  critic  and 
translator  there  has  now  come  a  biography  of  Paul.  Thus  a 
gifted  ministry  of  writing  is  continued  by  Professor  Good- 
speed  which  emends  to  more  than  fifty  volumes  on  the  Bible. 
This  new  piece  of  research  is  careful  to  include  a  select 
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bibliography,  one  page  of  chronology  to  cover  the  apostle’s 
lifetime,  end-papers  charting  his  travels  and  a  general  index. 
Manifestly  the  author  is  writing  his  book  not  just  for  fellow 
scholars  but  for  laymen  as  well,  and  that  with  his  usual 
charming  style.  To  give  a  sample  paragraph  from  the  short 
preface:  “The  biographer  of  Paul  thus  sets  himself  to  weave 
the  letters  [from  the  apostle]  into  the  narrative  of  The 
Acts  as  the  weaver  weaves  his  threads  into  the  warp  on  his 
loom.  It  is  his  task  to  bring  him  back  as  he  moved  among 
men,  a  man  of  vision,  power  and  conviction,  dealing  with 
people  very  much  like  ourselves,  but  dealing  with  their 
problems  and  weaknesses  with  such  extraordinary  patience, 
penetration  and  understanding  that  what  he  said  to  them 
can  still  guide  and  instruct  us,  even  in  this  late  day,  and 
teach  our  generation  lessons  of  faith,  tolerance,  love  and 
courage  it  still  greatly  needs  to  learn.” 

A  thinker  like  Goodspeed,  of  course,  must  deny  the 
miraculous,  refuse  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  not  to  mention  Ephesians  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  make  no  allowance  for  Paul  to  suffer  two 
imprisonments  in  Rome,  and  allude  constantly  to  the  cus¬ 
tomary  views  of  higher  critics  on  the  New  Testament  as  a 
whole.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  he  can  pay  a  real 
tribute  to  the  apostle  of  apostles,  aided  as  he  is  by  archeology 
and  his  own  painstaking  research  into  New  Testament  back¬ 
grounds.  This  much  will  suffice  to  recommend  the  work  to 
discerning  readers. 

Librarian  James  F.  Rand 

Victory  Over  Suffering.  By  William  Goulooze.  Baker  Book 

House,  Grand  Rapids.  152  pp.  $2.00. 

When  a  supposedly  incurable  illness  strikes  down  a 
servant  of  God  at  the  height  of  his  usefulness,  is  there  a 
satisfactory  explanation?  What  is  the  answer  to  the  problem 
of  suffering  in  the  lives  of  children  of  God?  Out  of  a  rich 
experience  as  a  victim  of  cancer  Dr.  William  Goulooze  brings 
his  story  of  victory,  through  faith  and  prayer,  over  disease 
and  suffering.  Clustered  around  this  story  are  hundreds  of 
testimonies  from  others  who  have  had  similar  experiences, 
appropriate  gems  of  God’s  Word  and  suitable  selections  of 
poetry. 

This  book  is  Dr.  Goulooze’s  endeavor  to  answer  the  two 
questions  predicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  review.  Many 
of  its  pages  contain  the  account  of  his  days  of  suffering. 


